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Arr. I.—ELIAS HICKS, AND THE HICKSITE QUAKERS,* 


Tue name of Elias Hicks has attained a notoriety by 
himself wholly unanticipated, and probably undesired. 
He has been made, against his will, as it seems to us, an 
heresiarch, and has been placed at the head of a sect, to 
which his name has been attached. The consequence 
has been, that his character has been the subject of the 
most contradictory representations. His friends and ad- 
mirers have thought him almost an apostle, while his 
enemies and opposers seem to regard him as a sort of 
Lucifer, a man largely endowed by nature, but using his 
powers chiefly for mischief; not satisfied with wandering 
off into error himself, but drawing after him, like the 
old Dragon, a third part of the stars by the sweep of his 
tail. 





* 1. A Series of Extemporaneous Discourses, delivered in the several Meet- 
ings of the Society of Friends, in Philadelphia, Germantown, Abington, 
Byberry, Newtown Falls, and Trenton ; by Evias Hicks, a Minister in said 
Society. ‘Taken in short-hand by M. T. C. Gould. Philadelphia: Joseph 
and Edward Parker. 1825. pp. 322. 

2. Journal of the Life and Religious Labors of Evias Hicks. Written by 
himself. New York: Isaac T. Hoppin. 1832. pp. 451. 

3. Letters of Exrias Hicks, including also a few short Essays written on 
several Occasions, mostly illustrative of his Doctrinal Views. New York: 
Isaac T. Hoppin. 1834. pp. 234. 
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The facts are these. Elias Hicks exercised the func- 
tions of a minister among the Quakers for more than 
filty years, beginning about the year 1772, a few years 
before the Revolutionary war, and continuing till 1830, 
with the greatest acceptance. No suspicion of heresy, or 
any unsoundness of faith, seems to have attached to him 
for more than forty years. It was then discovered that 
he was a heretic, and was teaching to the community 
the most pernicious and soul-ruining errors. He and his 
opinions were denounced, and a separation took place in 
the Society of Friends. All who refused to join in the 
clamors against him were driven out as aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel, and strangers to the covenant 
of promise. Itdid not stop there. His religious charac- 
ter was set at naught, the most revolting opinions were 
attributed to him, and the most shocking sentiments put 
into his mouth. He was classed with almost every con- 
demned errorist that has ever appeared in the Christian 
Church. 

In fact, his enemies have succeeded in fixing upon 
him the opprobrium of deism, and with those who have 
had no means of informing themselves throughout the 
country, the opinion now prevails, that he renounced 
and disregarded the Scriptures altogether. This charge 
was so often and confidently repeated, that we confess 
that we ourselves supposed there must be truth in it, 
until, in the year 1828, we heard him preach. Noth- 
ing could well .be further from infidelity than the dis- 
course to which we listened. The deepest reverence 
was expressed for the Sacred Scriptures. He also made 
a distinct and emphatic recognition of the Divine au- 
thority of Jesus Christ. His whole demeanor was more 
that of a humble saint, than of a scoffing infidel. If he 
was not a man of unaffected piety, he was one of the 
profoundest hypocrites that ever lived. No moral incon- 
sistency or scandal has ever, so far as we are informed, 
attached to his name, and if a life of fourscore years of 
Christian obedience cannot establish a man’s integrity, 
then there is no trust to be put in any evidence that 
man can give of devotion to God. 

It is gratifying to us to find that our impression of 
his opinions was not a, mistake, and that he has left 
on record ample testimony that the charge of deism, so 
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freely brought against him, is wholly false. In a letter 
written to Charles Stokes, of New Jersey, i in the year 
1829, the year before his death, there is the following 
passage : — . 

** As for the Scriptures of truth, as 'dbbiintied in the book called 
the Bible, I have ever believed that all parts of them that could 
not be known but by revelation were written by holy men as 
they were inspired by the Holy Ghost, and could not be known 


through any other medium, and that they are profitable for our 


encouragement, comfort, and instruction, in the very way that 
the Apostle Paul testifies ; and I have ever accounted them, when 
rightly understood, as the best books extant. I have always de- 
lighted in reading them, in my serious moments, in preference 
to any other book, from my youth up, and have made more use 
of their contents to confirm and establish my ministerial labors 
in the Gospel, than most other ministers that I am acquainted 
with.” — Letters, p. 215. 


As to the Divine mission and supernatural character 
and credentials of Christ, the testimony of his corre- 
spondence with his most intimate friends is no less ex- 
plicit. In the same letter he says of Christ: — 


**T have always believed, since I have been a man, and re- 
flected on the subject, in the miraculous conception of Jesus, as 
far as history can give belief; and no man, I conceive, is pos- 
sessed of a higher belief. And as to his divinity, I am fully con- 
vinced that he was truly the Son of God, and that he could not 
be so, unless he fully partook of the very nature, spirit, likeness, 
and divinity of his Heavenly Father.” 


In a letter, dated the same year, to Thomas Legget, 
of New York, he further says: — 


“ As respects the divinity of Jesus Christ, I apprehend no 
minister in the Society of Friends has more often in his public 
communications asserted the divinity of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, than I have, assuring my hearers, that he was fully swal- 
lowed up into the divine nature and complete divinity of his 
Heavenly Father.” 


These testimonies, written so near the time of his 
decease, must be considered as expressing his last senti- 
ments, and for ever put to rest the charges of deism and 
infidelity so often brought against him. 

Why, then, were these charges made, and sought to be 
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fixed upon him so industriously ? This inquiry leads us 
to.a history of his life, and to a development of the cir- 
cumstances which, in his later years, brought him so 
prominently before the ecclesiastical body to which he 
belonged, and the religious public at large. 

Who was Elias Hicks? Elias Hicks was born in the 
township of Hempstead, in Queen’s County, on Long 
Island, on the 19th of March, 1748. His parents, John 
and Martha Hicks, belonged to reputable families, and 
were at the time of his birth in connection with the So- 
ciety of Friends. He tells us in his Journal, that he 
was exposed at an early age, like most young people, to 
the perils of light and gay companionship; and in his 
own words, “being of a lively, active spirit, and ambi- 
tious of excelling in my play and diversions, I some- 
times exceeded the bounds of true moderation, for which 
I often felt close conviction and fears on my pillow in 
the night season.” While he was yet very young, his 
father removed to a farm he had inherited on the south 
side of the island, near the sea-shore. ‘I'he shore, he 
says, abounded with fish and fowl, “and I soon began 
to occupy myself with angling for the former and shoot- 
ing the latter.” “These amusements,” continues he, 
“ gained an ascendency in my mind, and although they 
were diversions for which I felt condemnation at. a later 
period, yet I am led to believe that they were at this 
time profitable to me in my exposed condition, as they 
had a tendency to keep me more at and about home, 
and often prevented me from joining loose company, 
which I had frequent opportunities of doing, without my 
father’s knowledge.” Another benefit, we feel confident, 
that he derived from these sports, was the development 
and formation of a sound and vigorous constitution. We 
saw him at the age of eighty, and a more erect and com- 
manding form or nobler presence we have seldom seen. 

About the age of seventeen, he was apprenticed to the 
trade of a carpenter. Here he was beset as before by 
temptations, and so far yielded to them that “ he learned 
to dance, and pursue other frivolous and vain amuse- 
ments.” It was at a dance that he was first struck 
under such serious convictions, as to lead him to re- 
nounce all light and frivolous amusements for ever. At 
the age of twenty-two, he took to wife, according to 
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God’s ordinance, Jemmima Seaman, daughter of Jon- 
athan and Elizabeth Seaman, of Jericho, with whom he 
seems to have lived in the greatest harmony and hap- 
piness for nearly sixty years. 

Soon after his marriage, his religious convictions in- 
creased upon him, and in a few years he became a recog- 
nized minister in the Society of Friends, and began to 
travel, as he was moved, from place to place, in the ex- 
ercise of his. gift as a speaker and counsellor in their 
public meetings. He was hardly settled in life when the 
Revolutionary struggle commenced, and Long Island be- 
came the seat of war. Quakers, as well as others, were 
involved in the perils and privations which hostile armies 
are wont to inflict on friend and foe. It was in connec- 
tion with anincident growing out of the war, that Hicks 
first left home in an official capacity. The occurrence, 
as related in his Journal, bears strong testimony to the 
conscientious consistency of the Quakers of that period. 
Under their meeting-house in New York there was a 
large cellar, which was usually rented as a store. When 
the king’s troops took possession of the city, they used 
this store for the purpose of depositing in it their arms 
and ammunition. ‘They, however, sought out those per- 
sons who had the disposal of it, and offered to pay them 
rent. Without much reflection, these Quakers took the 
money. When it came to the ears of the Society at 
large, it caused much dissatisfaction, and a complaint 
was entered, in the yearly meeting of 1779, against the 
proceeding. ‘Those who had taken the money justi- 
fied the act, and on being required to refund it, ap- 
pealed for justification to the conduct of their brethren 
in Philadelphia, in similar cases. It was finally agreed 
to refer the subject to the meeting in Pennsylvania. 
Hicks was one of the delegation to lay the matter before 
the proper authorities. ‘The result was, that it was de- 
termined to refund the money. ‘Thus the original testi- 
mony of the Society against war was consistently main- 
tained. 

It was during this absence, that Elias began what 
might almost be called his apostolical visitations of the 
churches, which terminated only with his life. At this 
early period, it would seem that, wherever he came, he 
was listened to with great attention, and began to be 
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considered a man of mark. Before his return, he had 
attended meetings of Friends in no less than twelve dif- 
ferent places on the mainland, besides three on Long 
Island. On this first journey he was absent nine weeks, 
and rode more than eight hundred miles. Thus com- 
menced the ministerial career of Elias Hicks. 

The discipline and usages of the Quakers greatly 
favor ‘the manifestation, the development, and the cul- 
tivation of whatever native talent or spiritual gifts there 
may spring up among them. Every man is allowed to 
speak, but they only continue to speak whom experiment 
proves to have been endowed with that illumination 
which enables them to “ profit withal.” In this sense, as 
they say, their ministry is ordained by God. No favor- 
itism, no wealth, no influence of caste or clique, can up- 
hold a man, or give him currency, without solid endow- 
ments; and every man rises to precisely that degree of 
influence that his character, his mind, his eloquence, his 
person, his manner, spontaneously command. Learning 
has very little to do with it, for there is little or no cita- 
tion of authority. How can there be, when the appeal 
is to the light that is given to every man, and that shineth 
in every mind? Books may be quoted, the Scriptures 
may be quoted, but nothing, on Quaker principles, can 
be admitted as truth on authority, or which does not 
carry its own evidence along with it. ‘The Quaker So- 
ciety presents, therefore, the very state of things in which 
a profound thinker will make himself most felt. His 
power is precisely commensurate with the conviction he 
produces in the minds of his hearers. ‘There being no 
special ordination over any community, the able and elo- 
quent man has a currency where ability and eloquence 
are appreciated, and that is everywhere. 

His second ministerial journey was made in the year 
1781, still during the war. It was made in company 
with one William Valentine, and lay chiefly in the east- 
ern parts of the State of New York. It was early in the 
spring, and, as the country was new and rough, it was 
accompanied by not a little suffering and privation. In 
the course of it, he visited what is now Saratoga. ‘Those 
who have seen the splendors and enjoyed the luxuries 
of that famous watering-place may learn what it was 
at the period of the Revolution from an incidental 
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notice by Elias, in his account of his visit to this place 
in 1781. 


* We then rode that afternoon about twelve miles towards 
Albany, and lodged at an inn; and the next day we reached 
Saratoga, since called Easton, and lodged with our friend, Daniel 
Cornell. It was late in the night before we arrived, and the 
evening snowy ;-and the country being newly settled, Friends’ 
houses were generally but poor, so that several times, while in 
these parts, I felt the snow fall on my face while in bed. This 
affected me with a heavy cold when I first came here, but I was 
afterwards much favored during the journey, having in a good 
measure become inured to the hardships we had to go through.” 


In this journey, which would perhaps among other 
sects of Christians be called a missionary journey, he rode 
eight hundred and fifty miles, attended thirty-two meet- 
ings, and visited about ninety families. In the autumn 
of this year he was attacked by a severe illness, in the 
shape of a fever, which lasted several months, and brought 
him near to the grave. ‘T'o one who is acquainted with 
the laws of health, it will readily suggest itself that there 
was a near connection between this fever and the snow- 
blanket under which he slept at Saratoga. 

Similar visits were made by him to different parts 
of New England and New York, in the years 1783, 
1784, 1790, 1791, 1792, and 1793. In 1790, he made a 
journey to Vermont, where some impression seemed to 
have been already made in favor of the principles of the 
Quakers in the town of Strafford. ‘The enterprise was at 
first successful, and a society was organized, but it after- 
wards fell into weakness and discord. ‘The reasons given 
by Elias are significant, and are calculated to strengthen 
the hands of the advocates of practical preaching in pref- 
erence to doctrinal : — 


‘For want of keeping inward enough to the principle of Di- 
vine light and grace, they became weak ; and those who appre- 
hended it their duty to teach had got too much out into words 


and speculative preaching and doctrines, which soon produced 
discord and schism among them.” 


Here, moreover, is a sad presage of the troubles into 
which he was destined to see the whole society fall, in 
after years, from the same cause. 


This missionary journey was extended over the greater 
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part.of New England, as he records his having preached 
in some of the chief towns of New Hampshire, Maine, 
Massachusetts, and: Rhode Island. He did not al- 
together abstain from doctrinal preaching himself, for 
he tells us that at Portland, Maine, he preached to a 
promiscuous assembly in the Court-house, and says: 
“ Many doctrines of the Gospel were clearly opened, and 
the unsound doctrines of original sin and predestina- 
tion, also the schemes of the Universalists, Atheists, and 
Deists, were confuted from Scripture and reason.” 

This ministerial visitation occupied five months, and 
in the course of it this zealous preacher travelled, he 
tells us, two thousand two hundred and eighty-three 
miles. He visited every Quaker society in New Eng- 
land, besides preaching often out of the bounds of his 
sect. 7 

Elias Hicks was now in the meridian of life, his powers 
and faculties were in their full vigor, and his reputation 
as an able and eflicient minister was fully established. 
It was natural that he should wish to extend his useful- 
ness beyond the sphere in which he had hitherto moved. 
The great body of the Friends lay in the Middle States. 
These brethren he had never seen, except on a short visit 
to Philadelphia during the war. In the year 1797, he car- 
ried into effect a design which he had long cherished, of 
paying them a visit. His record of this undertaking is 
interesting to those who are unacquainted with the man- 
ner in which things are done among the Quakers. 


** Having for several years felt my mind drawn at times in 
Gospel love to visit Friends of the yearly meeting of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and some parts of Vir- 
ginia, in the fall of the year 1797, apprehending the time to be 
nigh for the performance of the visit, 1 aid my concern before 
Friends of the monthly and quarterly meetings, of which I was 
a member, and received certificates of their unity and concur- 
rence.” 


On his way south he stopped at New York, and at- 
tended some meetings which were held there at that 
time. He then visited Staten Island, and passed on to 
New Jersey. Everywhere he was well received, edify- 
ing and comforting his brethren, and experiencing great 
enjoyment himself in the exercise of the ministerial func- 
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tion. His arrival at Philadelphia, the’seat of the princi- 
ples he professed, and the city of Penn, was a season of 
peculiar enjoyment. Passing on, he remained a short 
time at Chester, and from Wilmington he made a tour of 
Delaware, preaching not only to Quakers, but to Chris- 
tians of other sects, who were drawn to hear him by 
his reputation for piety and eloquence. Returning, he 
passed round the head of the Chesapeake Bay, and, vis- 
iting small communities of his people, journeyed on to 
Baltimore. 

Maryland has always contained a strong representa- 
tion of the followers of George Fox. In Baltimore, they 
early attained to great respectability as regards numbers, 
intelligence, influence, and wealth. He tells us that he 
here bore strong testimony against conformity to the 
world. It was in the same meeting-house that we lis- 
tened to him thirty-one years afterwards. During this 
visit he preached to the poor at the almshouse, and to 
the colored people. That his reputation had preceded 
him, we learn from a record he makes of one of the 
Friends’ meetings at which he was present. 


PIE Ee ae ND 


““The 11th being the first of the week, we attended Friends’ 
meeting in the forenoon, and some notice being given among 
the towns-people of our being there, it was large ; and after sit- 
ting a considerable time in silent labor, wherein my mind was 
baptized into the states of those present, I stood up with a pros- 


pect of the hurtful tendency of pride, both in religion and so- 
ciety.” 


celia 


This was his first visit to a slave State, and we find 
him courageously bearing the Quaker testimony against 
that institution in the midst of its upholders. At a place 
in the country called “Indian Spring,” of course in the 
midst of plantations worked by slaves, he tells us : — 
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‘In this meeting, I was led in a plain and full manner to ex- 
pose the enormous sin of oppression, and of holding our fellow- 
creatures in bondage, with the pernicious fruits and effects of it 
to those who are guilty thereof, especially to their children ; 
who, being supported by the labors of those held in slavery, and 
thereby brought up in idleness, were led into pride, and a very 
false and dark idea respecting God, and his superintending provi- 
dence, and into many other evils fatal to their present and eter- 
nal well-being, and tending to disqualify them from being useful 
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in almost every respect, either to themselves or society, and 
thereby rendering them unworthy of the respect of wise and good 
men.” 


Such was the language which it was safe for a North- 
ern man to use at the South in the year 1797, before 
these days of ill-blood and mutual exasperation. In this 
way he travelled on through Maryland and a part of 
Virginia, returning through Pennsylvania to Philadel- 
phia. Here there was a “meeting of ministers and el- 
ders, which lasted for three days. Having attended this, 
he journeyed towards home, taking in his way several 
societies of Friends, among whom he labored. He was 
absent on this journey five months, travelled sixteen 
hundred miles, and attended one hundred and forty-three 
meetings. 

Such then was the life of Elias Hicks. Such gifts, 
united with so much industry, could not fail to acquire 
extensive influence. His preaching was almost wholly 
practical, and we do not find that his doctrinal views 
met with any opposition. Whatever differences of opin- 
ion prevailed among the Society at that time, they were 
held in perfect tolerance and charity. ‘There was no 
breach of unity throughout the whole country, and the 
connection enjoyed a long period of peace and _ pros- 
perity. At intervals of two or three years, our laborious 
minister made similar journeys to various parts of the 
country as long as he lived, and thus performed an 
amount of what we may call missionary duty which re- 
minds us of the labors of Wesley, and even the Apostles 
themselves. 

His latter days, however, were destined not to be so 
serene. Between the years 1810 and 1820 serious difhi- 
culties began to arise, terminating in a total disruption 
of that great Society for which he had labored for more 
than half a century. The blame of that disruption is at- 
tempted to be laid at his door. With how much rea- 
son, we shall see in the course of this article. 

From the first establishment of Penn and the Quakers 
in America, a friendly correspondence had been kept up 
between them and their brethren in England, though 
there was no ecclesiastical connection or dependence. 
Each connection of affiliated societies was perfectly in- 
dependent of the other. No doctrinal creed had ever 
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been proposed or assented to. The platform of their 
church, if church it may be called, was not doctrinal, but 
practical. George Fox commenced his public ministra- 
tions about the year 1648, and one of his first public 
declarations precludes all possibility, not only of forcing 
a creed upon the minds of men, but of trying any man’s 
creed by the letter of Scripture. On a clergyman’s say- 
ing that all doctrines, opinions, and religions are to be 
tried by the Holy Scriptures, he rose and exclaimed, “ O, 
no! it is not the Scriptures, but the Holy Spirit, by which 
opinions and religions are to be tried, for it was the 
spirit that led thirty people into all truth, and gave them 
the knowledge of it.” Accordingly, no creed was ever 
laid down by him or the Society as necessary to mem- 
bership. His only peculiar doctrine, apart frotn the prac- 
tical principles he enforced, was this doctrine of “the in- 
ward light” given to every man in such measure, that, if 
obeyed, it must necessarily lead him to salvation. 

William Penn, the ablest and best educated of all the 
early Quakers, became a preacher of the sect in the year 
1668. He was eminently acceptable and successful. 
Within a few years, he published a tract with this title: 
“ The Sandy Foundation shaken, or those generally be- 
lieved and applauded Doctrines, — One God subsisting 
in Three distinct and separate Persons, — The Impossi- 
bility of God’s pardoning Sinners without a Plenary Sat- 
isfaction, — The Justification of Impure Persons by im- 
putative Righteousness,—confuted from the Authority 
of Scripture and right Reason, by William Penn, a Build- 
er on that Foundation that cannot be moved.” A short 
time previous to the publication of this tract, William 
Penn had been accompanied by George Whitehead, an- 
other Quaker preacher of great eminence, in a public dis- 
pute, the subject of which was “ Whether they owned 
one Godhead subsisting in three distinct and separate 
persons.” Penn and Whitehead denied that this was a 
Scripture doctrine. This same Whitehead had an un- 
questioned standing and reputation among the Quakers, 
and had written nine-and-twenty pamphlets in defence 
of their tenets. 

We hear of no outcry of heresy raised against these 
men. There was no “disownment” by their brethren. 
It is fair to conclude, then, that there was no doctrinal 
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test then proposed or submitted to in the Society. Per- 
sons of every variety of opinion as to the Trinity, the na- 
ture of Christ, and the Atonement, were acknowledged 
as Friends, were listened to as preachers, wrote books for 
the defence of the sect, and enjoyed all the privileges of 
membership. Fox himself was an Arian, and, if he had 
lived in the time of the Council of Nice, would have 
been excommunicated from the dominant church of that 
day as a heretic. We have every reason for believing 
that the same diversities of speculative belief were per- 
petuated, and have prevailed among the Society from 
that day to this. No creed has ever been invented suffi- 
ciently stringent to produce uniformity in any branch 
of the Christian Church. Much less can we suppose that 
there was any uniformity among the Quakers, who had 
no public creed at all. 

In the course of time, however, great changes took 
place in the outward condition of the Quakers of Eng- 
land. ‘They were at first chiefly a rural and agricultural 
people, simple in their habits, and principally belonging 
to the middle, the laboring, and mechanical classes. 
Those who possessed real estate were sadly harassed, in 
various ways, on account of their religious principles. 
Especially were they annoyed by being compelled to 
pay tithes to the Established Church. Vexatious and 
expensive lawsuits were accumulated upon them, till 
many of them were induced to quit the country, and 
come and live in cities. Here they engaged in trade, 
merchandise, and banking. Many of them, with their 
frugal, prudent, and industrious habits, became rich. 
With their riches they changed their associations and 
their modes of living, and of course their sentiments and 
feelings. ‘The broad brim began to be seen in splendid 
carriages, in lofty mansions, and surrounded by luxuries. 

It is said that in England no Dissenting family drives 
its carriage more than two generations. By the third 
generation, their acquaintances all belong to the Church, 
their carriage is driven to the door of the great Mother 
of all, and their wealth goes to patch up the broken- 
down fortunes of some dissipated scion of the nobility. 
The Quakers fared somewhat differently. They were 
drawn in through their benevolence and philanthropic 
enterprise. : 
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To their everlasting honor it ought to be said, that 
the followers of George Fox and William Penn were the 
earliest, most zealous, and efficient advocates of the abo- 
lition of the slave trade. They labored for many years 
in the cause, almost single-handed. After the atten- 
tion of the British nation had been thoroughly roused, 
they were joined by such men as Clarkson and Wilber- 
force. Clarkson was thus brought to cultivate such a 
thorough acquaintance with the Quakers that he be- 
came their historian and eulogist. About the com- 
mencement of this century, the politicians took up the 
cause, a sure sign that it was becoming popular. At 
the eleventh hour came in the Church. The Established 
clergy, with the bishops at their head, suddenly discov- 
ered the enormity of a traffic which had been going on 
uncensured under their eyes from time immemorial. 

As the clergy could not monopolize the popularity 
which grew out of this humane and most Christian enter- 
prise, against the testimony of recent history, they were 
content to share it with its original projectors and advo- 
cates. But the joint labor gave rise to a most singular 
and portentous amalgamation. In the origin of Quaker- 
ism, nothing can be conceived of more antipodal than a 
Churchman and a follower of George Fox. A shepherd 
was not more abominable to an Egyptian, than an Epis- 
copalian to a Quaker. Ifa broad-brim was ever allowed 
to get angry, it was when he saw the paraphernalia and 
the doings in “a steeple-house.” But the lamb was 
seen at last to lie down with the lion, the Quakers and 
the bishops were seen side by side on the same platform, 
and both doubtless “deemed their dignity increased ” ; 
and without any apparent consciousness of inconsistency, 
the Quaker found himself in close affiliation with peti- 
tioners to Parliament to station public vessels of war on 
the coast of Africa, with powder and ball, with pike and 
sword, with halter and bayonet, to persuade those pirates 
of land and sea to give up their infernal traffic. 

There was another possible cause for the reconciliation 
of English Quakers with the Episcopal Church. Of late 
years, the English constitution may be said to stand on 
three legs, the aristocracy, the Church, and the public 
debt. Knock either of them out from under the tripod, 
and it must inevitably fall to the ground. Some of the 
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Quakers, being bankers, have amassed princely fortunes, 
and every rich man in England becomes sooner or later 
interested in the funds. A part of his fortune at least is 
invested in the public debt, and as the tripod is a unit, he 
becomes just so far interested in the safety of the other 
legs. He of course is led to believe in the usefulness, if 
not in the sanctity, of the man in the black gown and 
lawn.sleeves. We are not so uncharitable as to believe 
that such a motive as this could altogether reconcile a 
real Quaker to the Church, but we can easily conceive, 
such is the weakness of our nature, that it has had some- 
thing to do with bringing about the amalgamation be- 
tween the parties in Great Britain. 

But whatever the causes, certain it is that, in the first 
fifteen years of this century, a strange revolution had 
taken place in the feelings of the Quakers towards the 
Established Church. A wonderful metamorphosis had 
taken place in the Quakers themselves. Some of them, 
as, for instance, Joseph John Gurney, have been educated 
at the universities. ‘There a spirit has ever prevailed as 
opposite to the principles of George Fox as darkness is to 
day. So totally aberrated did Gurney become from the 
original testimony, that he wrote a book on “ ‘The History, 
Authority, and Use of the Sabbath.” This book has been 
republished in this country at an Orthodox theological 
seminary, and a copy of the republication lies now be- 
fore us. Any one who reads the writings of this gentle- 
man will pronounce, we think, that he has tried the ex- 
periment, with how little of Quakerism a man may be 
allowed to retain the name. Coleridge, an acute ob- 
server of men and things, makes a remark to this effect: 
that “nothing now remains of the Quaker, the English 
Quaker of course, but the shell.” 

With this declension from the original principles of 
the Friends, and intimate association with Episcopacy, 
there sprang up among them a spirit of dogmatism, a 
disposition to set up and maintain a set of abstract spec- 
ulations, a disposition, in short, to form and enforce a 
creed. The spirit of George Fox was essentially that of 
religious freedom. He formed no creed, which he might 
have done, when he formed his followers into a religious 
association. His testimonies were practical, and practi- 
cal alone, and had reference to the practical abuses of 
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the times. His platform was personal piety. Deep feel- 
ing in religion tends to unite people, not to separate 
them, and is therefore wholly averse to the spirit of dog- 
matism. Let two men of real piety come together, 
under the influence of some remarkable providence, 
which deeply stirs their religious sensibility, and they 
will say little about dogmas. They will rather abstain 
from mentioning those points of doctrine in which they 
disagree. 'They will dwell only on that common ground 
which underlies all personal piety. It is only when their 
religious feelings have cooled, that they find it in their 
hearts to discuss those debatable matters concerning 
which one good man may differ from another. 

The English Church is essentially dogmatic. Its 
liturgy contains the two most ancient creeds, which men 
devised in times of ignorance and barbarism to dragoon 
dissent into conformity. Once a year must all its offi- 
cials read out that prodigy of absurdities, the Athana- 
sian Creed, which begins with denouncing damnation 
on every man who does not receive a tissue of para- 
doxes. The Thirty-nine Articles are conceived in the 
same spirit. ‘Those who read or hear such outrages on 
Christian liberty are too apt to lose their sense of the 
stupendous wrong they do to the soul. 

Hitherto entire freedom had reigned in the Quaker 
Church. In America, uninterrupted harmony had pre- 
vailed. | Elias Hicks, as we have already seen, by a long 
life of devoted services, had won the confidence and es- 
teem of all. Whatever might have been his individual 
sentiments, there was nothing of them in his preaching, 
and there is no evidence that he ever attempted to make 
a proselyte. And so might the Society have gone on in 
perfect harmony to the present hour, had they not been 
disturbed from abroad. 

As early as the year 1811, a scheme began to be agi- 
tated in England for a more close union of the Friends 
in that country and in America, for some purposes not 
specified, into one grand confederation. ‘The proposi- 
tion was distinctly opened to an American Quaker then 
in England. Suspecting the purpose of the movement, 
and knowing the independent spirit of his countrymen, 
he gave the project no encouragement. 

In the course of a few years, measures began to be 
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taken to carry this scheme into effect. Delegations of 
able and accomplished men and women began to come 
over, and mingle freely with their brethren and sisters on 
this side the water. Wherever they went, it was found 
that they left behind them the spirit of disunion and 
discontent. Friends and neighbors, who had lived their 
whole lives together in peace, began to look on each 
other with suspicion and distrust. Parties began to be 
formed, and inquisition to be made into the private opin- 
ions of this man and that man on various theological 
subjects. 

It was gradually discovered that all these emissaries, 
without exception, were of the high orthodox stamp. They 
believed in the necessity of a creed, they believed perhaps 
in the Thirty-nine Articles, and some of them, apparently, 
in a good deal more. Their main object was to bring 
about a union of the whole Quaker body, as we have al- 
ready stated. It was projected that delegates from all the 
yearly meetings should meet in London, and agree on a 
code of discipline, which should be binding on all, and 
incapable of being changed, except by mutual consent. 

It is impossible to say what this code would have 
been, but, from the spirit of those engaged in the attempt 
that was made in Philadelphia in the year 1823, we 
hazard little in asserting that it would have contained a 
creed, and of the strongest type of orthodoxy. 

The scheme, however, met with little favor anywhere 
exeept in Philadelphia. There it gained a considerable 
number of advocates. But the country members, who 
composed by far the larger number of that body, utterly 
repudiated it. In the year 1817, a numerous delegation 
from the members of that yearly meeting attended the 
yearly meeting in Baltimore, to secure the concurrence 
of that body in the contemplated union. There they 
broached the subject. As it happened, Elias Hicks was 
at the meeting, and when the matter was proposed, he rose 
and denounced it as perilous to the Christian liberties of 
the American Quakers; and so great was his influence, 
and so powerful his reasoning, that the matter fell dead. 
Such was then the influence of Elias Hicks throughout 
the country, won by nearly fifty years of hard and faith- 
ful services, that a much Jess questionable scheme would 
have been defeated by his opposition. It was defeated, 
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but from that hour Elias was a doomed man. From 
that day till his death, to use his own expressive lan- 
guage, “ he was a mark to be shot at on all sides.” All 
at once it was discovered that this eminent individual, 
to whom the whole body had been accustomed to look 
up as a saint, was a very defective character. He had 
been all the time a wolf in sheep’s clothing. While he 
had seemed to be edifying the Church and converting 
men to God, he had been sowing the seeds of deism 
and infidelity. At any rate, it was said, he denied 
the Divinity of Christ, and the atoning sacrifice of his 
blood. But while they thus denied him to be a saint, 
they exalted him into a martyr. While they created a 
party against him, they endeared him to his friends, and 
made his preaching much more an object of curiosity 
than it had ever been before. Crowds flocked to hear 
him wherever he went. It does not appear that he had 
ever preached a doctrinal sermon in his life, or had taken 
any pains to propagate his peculiar opinions. Nor did 
he much alter his course now to confute the calumnies 
that were circulated against him. But thousands who 
had never examined the subject were led to inquire what 
the doctrines were that Elias was accused of holding, 
and their inquiries ended in adopting them. © Those who 
coincided with him in opinion were called, by way of re- 
proach, “ Hicksites.” Hence the denomination, “ Hicks- 
ite Quakers.” 

From 1817 to 1825, parties assumed a more and more 
decided character. Large delegations from England 
continued to come over to pursue the work of division 
and alienation. Elias Hicks continued to preach with 
increasing reputation and acceptance. Such a curiosity 
prevailed concerning him, that it became a profitable 
speculation to take down in short hand, and publish, a 
volume of his sermons. ‘This is the first work mentioned 
at the commencement of this article. A volume of twelve 
discourses was printed in 1825, and obtained an exten- 
sive circulation. ‘They are, we presume, only fair speci- 
mens of his ordinary manner. They are pervaded by deep 
seriousness, and seem to be inspired with an earnest de- 
sire to do good. ‘The first discourse was “delivered at 
Philadelphia, at Friends’ meeting-house, Mulberry Street, 
30 * 
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on first day afternoon, 14th eleventh month, 1824.” It 
commences thus : — 


“« There is one thing necessary in this crowded assembly, and 
that is for us individually to endeavor to be still. ‘The impor- 
tance and seriousness of the occasion demand it. 

‘** | am induced to observe, that, since we have been sitting to- 
gether, my mind has been led to an impressive sense of the ex- 
eellence and power of Divine love, — pure, undefiled love ; for 
what is there, my friends, that it cannot effect? Iwas ready to 
say, that it could do any thing that man could want to be done. 
It stops the mouth of the lion, it quiets every savage disposition 
in man, and brings him into that state of which the prophet speaks 
when he says, ‘ The lion and the lamb shall lie down together.’ 
We are told that it fulfils the law. I believe it may be said to 
fulfil all law. It is a very clear, rational proposition, that every 
reflecting mind must understand and see ; because it can have 
no other motive than to do good, no other aim but to promote 
truth and righteousness, and therefore every obligation that at- 
taches to us as reasonable and social beings is within the com- 
pass and power of love to effect, and to put in practice.” 


Towards the close of the discourse he commends the 
reading of the Scriptures, but subjoins the Quaker doc- 
trine of the illumination of the Spirit. 


“ Search the Scriptures, as we read the Bereans did, and see 
whether these things are so. But you cannot know them mere- 
ly by reading them, but as you are directed by the light of the 
Divine Spirit. Under the influence of that Spirit, you may not 
only read and understand them, but you will be confirmed there- 
by. This Spirit led the ancients, and it will lead us. Our ex- 
perience will correspond, when we come to understand this. 
Our docirines will be alike brought forth out of the treasury.” 


He closed his discourse, somewhat against Quaker 
usage, with an audible prayer. 


** Gracious and adorable God, in the riches of thy mercy look 
down upon thy poor creature, man. Be pleased, Lord, to bless 
and sanctify this opportunity to all present, if consistent with thy 
will. Thou knowest, gracious God, that we of ourselves can do 
nothing. We are clothed in weakness. Thou knowest that the 
work is thine, and that the power is thine. Graciously conde- 
scend to strengthen us and quicken us to come near unto thee, — 
to draw_near unto thee, and cast down our crowns at thy foot- 
stool. Strengthen the weak-and disconsolate soul ; lift up the 
head that is ready to hang down, and confirm the feeble knee. 
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Help us more and more to draw together, to turn unto thee with 
thanksgiving and glory, who remainest to be God over all blessed 
for ever and evermore.” 


Such preaching and such devotions could not be very 
perilous to men’s souls, and it was hard for his enemies 
to find occasion of speech against him, or to shake his 
standing in society. Little was openly done against 
him, but secret calumnies were spread concerning him 
with the greatest industry. It is said by those who 
know, that spies were sent out to accompany him as his 
friends in his journeys, to catch something by which to 
work his ruin. 

In the years from 1824 to 1827, the parties in Phila- 
delphia became more and more distinctly marked, and 
proceeded from alienation to utter estrangement, and, 
with the views entertained by the English party, a divis- 
ion became inevitable. They insisted on a doctrinal 
test, and on the exclusion of those who did not come u 
to it. The main points were, the Deity of Christ and a 
vicarious atonement, and in a city founded by William 
Penn, by whom both doctrines were rejected and con- 
futed, a large majority were disowned by a small minor- 
ity, as having departed from the faith, because they be- 
lieved precisely as he had done. 

The spirit in which these things were done was quite 
as bad as the things themselves. The following article 
was added to their Church discipline, soon after the sep- 
aration. It reminds us first of the Inquisition, and sec- 
ondly of the curses pronounced by the Jews against the 
great secession of the followers of Christ. 


“If any of our members should attend the meetings of those 
who have separated from us, and who have set up meetings con- 
trary to the order and discipline of our religious society, or 
should attend any of the marriages accomplished among the said 
people, or sign the certificates issued on those occasions, as it is 
giving countenance to and acknowledging those meetings, as 
though they were the meetings of Friends, this meeting declares 
that such conduct is of evil tendency, and repugnant to the har- 
mony and well-being of our religious society ; and when such 
instances occur, Friends are desired to extend brotherly care and 
labor, that the individuals may be instructed and reclaimed, and 
if those endeavors prove ineffectual, monthly meetings should 
testify against them.” 
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In Baltimore the division was brought about in a 
manner still more disreputable, and was attended by cir- 
cumstances which plainly indicated the source whence 
this calamitous schism originated, and the agency by 
which it was effected. 

In the month of October, 1828, the Baltimore yearly 
meeting convened as usual. It commenced its sessions 
on Monday morning, and continued its regular business 
until Wednesday afternoon. George Jones, a travelling 
minister from England, and a considerable number of 
the orthodox members of the Philadelphia meeting, were 
also in attendance. It was remarked that these individ- 
uals, with George Jones and a very few of the members 
of the Baltimore yearly meeting, met every evening in 
conclave, at the house of one of their party, and some- 
times remained until a very late hour; and that they also 
met several mornings at the same place, whence they 
proceeded in a body to the meeting-house, arriving there 
after the meeting had been some time together. 

The Philadelphia yearly meeting had been divided 
some months before this time. ‘There were on the clerk’s 
table several minutes and certificates brought by mem- 
bers who were present from other yearly meetings. 
These were read and accepted, and a committee was 
appointed to place indorsements upon them, recognizing 
their acceptance. Among these certificates there were 
some from both of the meetings of Friends into which 
the Society had now become divided, and in receiving 
these no discrimination was made. Upon the opening 
of the meeting in the afternoon, George Jones, a member 
of the London yearly meeting, rose, ‘and, after referring 
in an excited speech to this proceeding, he said, “ that 
it was clear to him that the meeting had departed from 
the original ground of the Society in receiving these cer- 
tificates. It now became proper that all who might de- 
sire to continue their connection with the ancient yearly 
meeting of London should withdraw forthwith, and seek 
a place where they might maintain themselves in that 
connection.” He then added, “J shall now leave this 
meeting.” Whereupon, in a hurried manner, he pro- 
ceeded to the door and went out. One individual onl 
responded to his invitation, and followed him. The 
meeting was thunderstruck ; not a word was spoken for 
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some minutes. When the members had recovered from 
their surprise, they continued their business without 
further interruption at that time. 

It had long been a practice of the Quaker yearly meet- 
ings to severally address epistles of correspondence to 
each other, in which such matters as were deemed recip- 
rocally interesting were communicated. Such epistles 
had at this time been forwarded to the Baltimore yearly 
meeting from both the divisions of the Society into 
which it had become separated ; these were received and 
read. 

It now appeared that the reading of an epistle in 
the yearly meeting of Baltimore from that portion of 
the Society of Friends who had been proscribed by the 
orthodox party in Philadelphia, had in conclave been 
made by their party then in attendance a test question, 
which was to decide the course of that party in regard 
to this meeting. Thus an irresponsible, self-created jun- 
ta, mostly not members of the Baltimore yearly meet- 
ing, proceeded to decide for that meeting what papers 
should or should not be read by it. Accordingly, just 
as the clerk was about to read the adjourning minute of 
this session, in which the epistles in question had been 
read, one of the orthodox party rose and said, “ Jt has 
been arranged, that, should the Philadelphia disorderly 
epistle be read, those dissatisfied with its reception will 
meet to-morrow morning, at nine o’clock, in the Mc- 
Kendrean School-house, on the next square above.” 
Two of the party went into the women’s meeting and 
gave the same notice. 

Among all the records of religious arrogance, intoler- 
ance, and persecution, there is scarcely a parallel to be 
found to this proceeding. No immorality, no declension 
from the ancient discipline of the sect, no unsoundness 
of doctrine, was ever alleged against the Baltimore year- 
ly meeting, or its members. ‘Their whole offence con- 
sisted in receiving a paper from each division of a sister 
society, with which they had been in amicable commun- 
ion for many generations! 

For this offence, the unity of a yearly meeting of 
Friends which had existed ever since 1672, and at the 
organization of which George Fox himself is said to 
have been present, was broken up. Nothing but the 
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kindest feelings had ever been cherished among its mem- 
bers, until this firebrand of dissension was thrown in 
among them by foreign incendiaries. 

The presumption of this proceeding will appear the 
more glaring, when we consider the smallness of the 
number engaged in it. All told, they were, when sep- 
arately convened, ascertained to be but seventy-six, of 
whom nearly one half were not members of the Balti- 
more yearly meeting, but persons in attendance from other 
yearly meetings. ‘lhe number they left behind was more 
than nine hundred. ‘The first thing they did, on coming 
together, was to violate the Quaker rule of proceeding, by 
a viva voce election of clerk, and they then proceeded to 
antedate their minutes three days! But one representa- 
tive of the whole number appointed to attend that yearly 
meeting was present among the seceders. 

But notwithstanding the smallness of their number, 
they proceeded to style themselves “the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends for the Western Shore of Maryland, and 
the adjacent parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia,” and 
they presumed to exercise the supreme judicial function 
of excommunication and disownment towards all who 
did not follow them! This proceeding appears not only 
unchristian, but absurd, when we consider the fact, that, 
of the fifty-four representatives to that meeting, they car- 
ried but one with them, while the Baltimore yearly 
meeting is composed of upwards of fifty subordinate 
bodies, who were all duly represented in it. 

In country places, their show of numbers was still 
smaller, and in some meetings they had not a single fol- 
lower. This was generally the case in all the Middle 
and Western States. But everywhere the same arro- 
gance and denunciatory spirit was exhibited. 

Thus was consummated the grand division of the 
American Quakers, one of the saddest events in the rec- 
ords of ecclesiastical history. Who was to blame for it, 
the world and posterity must judge. The agency that 
Elias Hicks had in it we have already seen. That he 
never entertained such a purpose is as clear to us as the 
light of day. It is wholly improbable that such a thought 
entered his mind for the first forty years of his ministry. 
There is no evidence that. any change ever took place in 
his theological opinions. Certain it is, that there is nota 
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word of his teaching, as far as recorded, which seems to 
have for its object to make proselytes to this opinion or 
that. And even after he was assailed, there is no ap- 
pearance of his ever having attempted a formal defence 
or a labored justification. His preaching was still practi- 
cal, solemn, and affectionate, never disputatious. The 
epithet “ Hicksite Quaker” seems to throw on him the 
odium of sectarianism, and the blame of having created 
a schism in the sect to which he belonged, but no impu- 
tation could be more unjust. It seems likewise to re- 
proach them who coincided with him in opinion with 
having been led away from their faith by some novelty of 
doctrine. But itis not so. The great body of the So- 
ciety of Friends had entertained the same opinions since 
the days of William Penn. As far as the real peculiar- 
ities of the Quakers were concerned, there never was a 
truer follower of George Fox than Elias Hicks. In this 
respect, the Joneses and the Gurneys and the Braith- 
waites were not worthy to sit at his feet. His testi- 
monies against war, oaths, slavery, intemperance, vanity, 
and a superstitious regard to outward ordinances, were 
frequent, decided, and ample. No man was ever more 
strenuous on the doctrine of the inward light imparted to 
all mankind. But Quakerism had nothing to do with 
creeds and dogmatic, scholastic theology. ‘The real cause 
of the split of the denomination was the attempt to en- 
force a Creep. From the time of Constantine to the 
present day, the eflect of the attempt to force the belief of 
the majority upon the minority has been to scatter the 
flock of Christ. Much more might it be expected when 
the attempt is made, as in this case, to force the opinions 
of the minority upon the majority. 

In this case, two points of doctrine were chosen on 
which it is most dangerous to dogmatize,— the meta- 
physical nature of Christ, and the nature of the Atone- 
ment, — points upon which scarcely two Christians can 
be found whose opinions precisely coincide. Neither of 
these points has any thing to do directly with the sub- 
stance of Christianity. It made no part of Christ’s mis- 
sion to reveal what he was metaphysically. Sacrifice, 
in a literal sense, is not a Christian idea. It belonged 
to Judaism. In Judaism there was a priesthood, there 
were sacrifices appointed by God. But Christianity was 
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a spiritual and intellectual religion. “ The flesh,” says 
Christ, “ profiteth nothing. The words that I speak unto 
you, they are spirit and they are life.” Christ came to 
impart unto us his spirit. That spirit was most power- 
fully exhibited in his death. But none but the coarsest 
and most unspiritual mind can believe that the literal 
blood of Christ could procure the forgiveness of sins in 
the sense of expiating them. ‘These are all figures of 
speech drawn from the old dispensation, and are used 
because the Gospel was first preached to the Jews, who 
were accustomed to sacrifices and the language which 
belonged to them. A superficial reader might at first 
suppose that a different doctrine was taught in the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, as when the writer says : — 


** Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by his own 
blood, he entered in once into the holy place, having obtained 
eternal redemption for us. For if the blood of bulls and of goats, 
and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the 
purifying of the flesh, how much more shall the blood of Christ, 
who through his immortal spirit offered himself without spot to 


God, purge your conscience from dead works to serve the living 
God ? ” — ix. 12-14. 


But a little consideration will be sufficient to show 
that this argument is rhedorical, and not logical. Indeed, 
the whole Epistle is rhetorical, and is intended to be so. 
It is accommodated to Jewish opinions and modes of 
thought. That the argument for the priesthood of Christ 
has no logical force may be readily seen in the fact, that 
it turns on so fanciful a circumstance as Levi’s paying 
tithes to Melchizedek, because he was in the loins of 
Abraham when he in this manner did homage to the 
king and priest of Salem! And then it may be said, that, 
without penitence on the part of the sinner, neither type 
nor antetype could have any eflect to procure his forgive- 
ness. ‘They both, therefore, become merely the external 
symbols of the mercy of God. They express God’s 
clemency ; they do not procure it. 

On this subject, Elias Hicks seems to have entertained 
the most enlightened ideas. In a letter to Nathan Shoe- 
maker of Philadelphia, of the date of 1823, there occurs 
the following passage : — 


* And inasmuch as those idle promulgators of the doctrine of 
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original sin believe they are made sinners without their consent 
or knowledge, which according to the nature and reason of 
things every rational mind sees is impossible, so likewise they 
are idle and ignorant enough to believe they are made righteous 
without their consent or knowledge by the righteousness of one 
who lived on the earth near two thousand years before they had 
an existence, and this by the cruel act of wicked men, slaying 
an innocent and a righteous one; and they are bold and daring 
enough to lay this cruel and unholy act to the charge of Divine 
Justice, as having purposely ordained it to be so. But what an 
outrage it is against every righteous law of God and man, as the 
Scriptures abundantly testify: ‘ Keep thee far from a false mat- 
ter, and the innocent and righteous slay thou not, for | will not 
justify the wicked’; ‘ Cursed be he that taketh a reward to slay 
an innocent person’; and much more might be_ produced to 
show the wickedness and absurdity of the doctrine, that would 
accuse a perfectly just, all-wise, and merciful Jehovah, of so 
barbarous and cruel an act as that of slaying his innocent and 
righteous Son to atone for the sins and iniquities of the ungodly. 

‘“‘Surely is it possible that any rational being that has any 
right sense of justice or mercy, would be willing to accept of for- 
giveness of his sins on such terms? Would he not rather go 
forward and offer himself wholly up to suffer all the penalties due 
to his crimes, rather than that the innocent should suffer. Nay, 
was he so hardy as to acknowledge a willingness to be saved 
through such a medium, would it not prove that he stood in 
direct opposition to every principle of justice and honesty, of 
mercy and love, and show himself to be a poor, selfish creature, 
unworthy of notice ?” 


Such were the sentiments which have been cherished 
by a large majority of the Quakers in America since the 
time of Penn. ‘They were growing not only amon 
them, but among every other denomination of Christians. 
Time would fail us to enumerate the various schemes 
which have been devised to modify and mitigate the 
enormity of the common doctrine of vicarious punish- 
ment among all sects. And yet this was one of the doc- 
trines selected to form the basis of a creed, to be forced 
upon the consciences and convictions of Friends in 
America. That foreign emissaries, brought up under the 
slavery of an Established Church, and accustomed to see 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles exacted as a con- 
dition to civil rights, should have conceived such an 
idea, may seem possible, but that Americans, who are 
accustomed to religious, as well as civi] freedom, should 
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have been found willing to acquiesce in if, seems wholly 
unaccountable. 

As to the other point upon which the attempt was 
made to enforce a creed, there has been a still greater 
diversity in the Christian Church. We have said, that 
the metaphysical nature of Christ has nothing to do, 
directly, with Christianity. It makes no part of Chris- 
tian faith to believe this or that concerning Christ’s rank 
in the universe. ‘There have been good Christians who 
have placed him at every point from simple humanity up 
to supreme Divinity. Indeed, upon this point extremes 
meet. In fact, the highest Trinitarian is separated by 
only a thin partition from the simplest Humanitarian. 
Both admit Christ’s perfect human nature, that he had 
a human body and a human soul. Both admit some 
species of identification with the Deity. Both admit 
that he spoke a high truth when he said, “ I and my Fa- 
ther are one.” “ He that hath seen me, hath seen the 
Father.” ‘I'he only difference is, that they adopt different 
phraseology in explaining the manner of this identifica- 
tion. One says that the Second Person of the Trinity 
dwelt in him and made a part of his person, but still ad- 
mits that the Second Person is in essence identically 
the same with the First Person, or the whole Deity. 
The other maintains, that God dwelt in him without any 
distinction of persons. It is confessed by those who use 
the word person to express the three distinctions in the 
Divine nature, that they attach no definable idea to the 
word. Then, if they are candid, they must confess that 
the whole dispute goes out in mere words, and 'Irinita- 
rianism and Humanitarianism become identical at last. 

The Arian hypothesis differs much more from each of 
these than they do from each other. Although seeming 
at first sight to satisfy some passages of the New 'l'esta- 
ment much better than the others, it is found on the 
whole to encounter much greater difficulties, not only in 
words, but in things. For instance, if, in the first chapter 
of John’s Gospel, you interpret “ the Word” to mean a 
person, you are driven to this dilemma; to say either 
that the Creator of the world is not the Supreme God, 
and that the world was created by a subordinate being, 
or that the Supreme God is not our immediate Creator, 
and of course we have nothing to do with him. 
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Then the sonship of Christ, when carried back into 
eternity, creates inextricable difficulty, both in the Arian 
and high 'l'rinitarian schemes. It does not seem con- 
sistent. with the first principles of theism, that the world 
should have been created by a being who is himself cre- 
ated or derived. And on the other hand, eéfernal sonship 
seems to be a flat self-contradiction. All these difh- 
culties are avoided if we explain Christ’s sonship as he 
explains it himself. “ 'The Jews answered, saying, For a 
good work we stone thee not, but for blasphemy, and 
because thou, being a man, makest thyself God. Jesus 
answered them, Is if not written in your law, I said ye 
are gods? If he called them gods unto whom the word 
of God came, and the Scriptures cannot be broken, say 
ye of him whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into 
the world, 'Thou blasphemest, because I said, I am the 
Son of God?” His sonship is here by himself put upon 
the ground of his mission, and has no respect to his na- 
ture or origin whatever. He is the Son of God, not on 
account of the way in which he came into the world, or 
what he was before he came into the world, but simply 
because he was consecrated and set apart to the office of 
the Messiah, of which the term “ Son of God” in the New 
Testament is generally a mere synonyme or equivalent. 

‘his was precisely the view of Christ’s nature which 
secms to have been satisfactory to Elias Hicks. In an 
“ Hssay on the Birth and Office of Christ,” written about 
the year 1821, we have the following language : — 


** And secondly, after having finished the law, John’s water- 
baptism being the last ritual he had to conform to, he immediate- 
ly utter this received the descendings of the Holy Spirit of God 
upon him, agreeably to the above prophecy of Isaiah, by which 
he became partaker of the Divine nature of his Heavenly Fa- 
ther, and by this spiritual birth became the Son of God with 
power, and thereby qualified for his Gospel ministry, and went 
forth clothed with the spirit and the power of God, preaching 
the Gospel to the poor.” 


Such were the views of Elias Hicks on the Atonement 
and the nature of Christ. ‘They were identical, as far as 
we can judge, with those of William Penn, and we are 
informed on the best authority, that they have becn held 
by a large majority of the Quakers from his time to the 
preseut. ‘That Penn’s writings had mach to do in the 
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formation of his opinions would appear from the phrase- 
ology of the following extract of a letter to William 
Poole of Delaware, of the date of 1822. 


** Add to that, the many false reports and unjust insinuations 
that have been spread concerning me. | have been slandered, 
reviled, and defamed by pulpit, press, and talk, not only by open 
opposers, but also by some more privately, who profess to be my 
friends, terming me a deist, a seducer, Socinian, Unitarian, de- 
nying the Divinity of Christ the Saviour, and what not. And all 
because I have faithfully and honestly borne testimony against 
the false and unscriptural, though generally acknowledged and 
applauded doctrines of one God, subsisting in three distinct and 
separate persons; the impossibility of God’s pardoning sinners 
without a plenary satisfaction, and the justification of impure 
persons by imputed righteousness.” * 


If we have accomplished in any measure the end we 
have proposed to ourselves in this article, the reader is 
now able to appreciate the character, talents, opinions, 
and achievements of Elias Hicks. He will comprehend 
the relation he sustained, first to the whole denomina- 
tion of Friends, and afterwards to that portion of them 
to which his name has been attached. He must per- 
ceive, we think, that Elias must be acquitted of all pur- 
pose of dividing the sect to which he belonged, and that 
no division would ever have taken place, had there been 
no interference from abroad. He will be convinced that 
the division was produced by a spirit, not only foreign to 
the sect in this country, but foreign to the fundamental 
principles of Quakerism and of George Fox. It was the 
spirit of Orruopoxy, a spirit from the beginning pre- 
suming, inquisitorial, domineering, and persecuting. He 
will be more than ever convinced of the folly of exalting 
matters of opinion into matters of faith. ‘There always 
has been, and probably always will be, a variety of opin- 
ion as to the metaphysical nature of Christ. Common 
readers of the Bible will continue, perhaps, for ages to 
come, to interpret literally words and phrases which were 
understood in a figurative sense in the time of Christ. 
And so it is in the matter of. the Atonement. TIllustra- 
tion and comparison will be considered as expressing the 
substance of Christianity. And so it is with many other 
doctrines. There is no remedy for this. Little evil will 





* ‘This is almost the title of Penn’s “ Sandy Foundation Shaken.” 
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spring out of this diversity of opinion, so long as opinion 
is suffered to remain free. But the greatest evils will 
always follow the course of conduct pursued by the 
orthodox Quakers. ‘l'here will be contention, alienation, 
divi=iou, aud every evil work. 

We would observe, in closing this somewhat long 
article, that the speculations of George Fox lead the 
mind directly into some of the most interesting questions 
which are agitating the mind of the Christian world in 
our own day, — the origin of our religious ideas, — are 
they innate or acquired? do they come from inspira- 
tion or revelation? do they come from the spontaneous 
exercise of our faculties, or are they traditionary, and de- 
rived from some primitive revelation? What is the true 
position of the Sacred Scriptures? are they the clear- 
est outshining of the light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world, or are they immediate revelations 
from God, ideas communicated from the Divine Mind, and 
not excited by Divine direction of the laws of nature in 
the mind of man? ‘These are some of the profoundest 
and most interesting inquiries which can engage the 
mind of man. ‘They remain as yet almost wholly un- 
touched. 

It, is to be regretted that a sect which has produced so 
many profound, independent, and original thinkers as the 
Quakers, should have produced so few writers. Great 
truths lay at the bottom of the reform which they at- 
tempted to introduce. ‘They have never obtained a full 
and formal development. 

While engaged in writing this article, we have met 
with an interesting pamphlet, composed, as we are told, 
by a gentleman of Quaker education, in the very line of 
inquiry which we have just pointed out. ‘The pamphlet 
is entitled, “ Observations on Mental Phenomena, as con- 
nected with the Philosophy of Divine Revelation.” It takes 
the ground, that religious ideas are the product of imme- 
diate revelation from God to every human soul. He ad- 
vocates spiritualism in opposition to the sensuous sys- 
tem of Locke and Paley, and brings forward new and 
striking proof of the uniformity and universality of re- 
ligious convictions among all nations and tribes of man- 
kind. We commend the pamphlet to our readers, as 
interesting, timely, and able. G. W. B. 
31* 
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Art. Il.— THE GERMAN IN AMERICA.* 


Guyot, in his volume which may fitly be called the 
poetry of geography, has compared the American con- 
tinent to the lithe and graceful form of woman, and 
Europe to the square and solid figure of man. The 
problem of history then becomes a love tale, turning 
upon the courtship and marriage of fair America by stout 
Europe. It has been generally supposed that the ques- 
tion was pretty well decided, and that the Anglo-Saxon 
was the favored party, — repelled and coquetted with a 
little at first, but finally accepted and put in full posses- 
sion of all of the bride’s goods. Many and powerful rivals 
there were, the impassioned Italian, the stately Spaniard, 
the graceful Frenchman, each urging his claim on some 
— peculiarly his own. Yet the plain and sturdy 

nglishman carried the day. Planting his foot first on 
the North American continent, he never lost sight of his 
priority of claim, and almost every year has seen the plan 
or the fact of some encroachment upon the Frenchman 
on the North and the Spaniard on the South. Less and 
less are the pretensions of the countrymen of Verrazzani 
and De Leon in our land; the nation of Columbus and 
Vespucci never had a colony here; whilst time is con- 
stantly extending the empire which Sebastian Cabot, 
himself English-born, although of Italian parentage, be- 
gan for England by his voyage of 1497, and which all 
the English colonists, whatever their creed or party, have 
secured to the English language and literature. On both 
sides of the ocean it has been taken for granted that the 
Anglo-Saxon is lord of this continent, and the mother 
country has been willing to forgive her boy his runaway 
freak, in consideration of his doing so well on his own 
account as to reflect credit upon his parent. Of late, 
however, there have been signs of a turn in the tide of 
opinion; at least, some powerful eddies have set against 





* 1. The German in America, or Advice and Instruction for German Emi- 

ants in the United States of America. By F. W. Bocen, Pastor in Boston, 

ass. 

2. Der Deutsche Kirchenfreund. Organ fir die gemeinsamen Interessen 
der Americanish-deutschen Kirchen. Herausgegeben von Puitirr Scuarr. 
Mercersburg, Pa. 1351. 
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the main current. Two races have come forward to 
challenge the sway of the Englishman, and to quarrel 
with his favorite plea for the Anglo-Saxon. Each of 
these races numbers more people on our shores than our 
whole nation had at the close of the war of independence, 
and, combined or separate, they present problems too 
little pondered by our statesmen and moralists. We refer, 
of course, to the Irish and the Germans, —two races in 
origin, disposition, creed, and manners singularly diverse, 
yet agreeing in their passion for democracy and their 
Jealousy of English ways. The growing influence of the 
Irish has not been Shan cattery As the propagandists of 
Romanism, they have alarmed our Protestant champions ; 
as democrats, they have engaged the affections of our 
politicians; as laborers, they have built our roads and 
canals; and as paupers, they have overrun our alms- 
houses. It is obvious now that they are to be as jealous 
of their Celtic blood as of their Romish creed, and elec- 
tions, speeches, and presses bear ample testimony to both 
feelings. The President of the nation was asked last 
winter to dismiss the British ambassador for presuming 
in a dinner speech to make a joke upon the old Celtic 
costume, and one of the orators at a late academic com- 
mencement favored the audience with a two hours’ phi- 
lippic against the pride of the Anglo-Saxons." 

But the Germans in America have been comparatively 
overlooked. Numbering with their descendants some 
four millions, they amount to about a tenth part of the 
population of the states of the German empire, a fourth 
part of the population of Prussia, and a sixth of the in- 
habitants of our own republic. More than six years ago 
Von Raumer and others estimated the number at more 
than three millions, and since that time the emigration 
has been very great, especially in 1847, when seventy 
thousand Germans landed in New York alone. ‘The 
emigration from Germany began in the time of Penn, 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, and in 1742 





* We are by no means fond of the frequent glorification of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The term itself is a misnomer, and the word Anglo-Germanic, 
which is used by the scholars of Continental Europe, is more correct, as 
well as comprehensive, embracing as it does all of Germanic origin, 
whether Saxon, Dane, Swede, Dutch, &c., who have engrafted Gothic 
scions upon the English stock. 
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there were about one hundred thousand Germans in 
Penuzylvania. 

We resist the ready temptation to treat the topic his- 
torically, and to trace the relation of the various classes 
of emigrants to the state of German thought at the time 
of their coming. We aim only to write a few pages upon 
the present condition and prospects of this numerous and 
increasing class of residents in our country. Mr. Bogen’s 
book, in its very plan, shows how important he thinks it 
is to resist the foreign prejudices which his countrymen 
bring with them, and to familiarize them with Ameri- 
can speech, government, and men. His work is written 
both in English and German, to serve as a reader and 
a manual of advice to new-comers. He cautions his 
countrymen against false notions of freedom, sociality, 
and dignity, teaches them the true grounds of success 
aid enjoyment in their new home, lays before them the 
American Constitution in full, and closes with a brief 
and judicious sketeh of the lives of our two most popular 
men, Washington and Franklin. Dr. Schaff’s learned 
and interesting journal affords us hints which we shall 
freely use, without further reference to his pages, whilst 
our main dependence for information is upon personal 
observation of the German press and people in this 
country. 

As a branch of the same great family as the Anglo- 
Saxons, and having the same essential qualities of inde- 
pendence, domesticity, and rugged manhood, Protestauts 
as they moreover are generally, the Germans might be 
suppoxed to coalesce readily with the American people. 
But on second thought, there appear many obstacles to 
their union. ‘I'he first, of course, is the barrier of lan- 
guage. ‘lhe German language, although nearly akin to 
the Saxon element of the English, is harder to learn than 
the French, Spanish, or Italian, and, of course, can 
never be ac ‘quired extensively by our own people.  Al- 
though the Germans seem to acquire our language more 
easily than we do theirs, they have always had a great 
dispo-ition to retain their own tongue and slight the 
English,—a disposition never more ‘prominent fhan at 
present, carried +0 far, in fact, jn some cases, as to lead 
them io insist upon having German teachers in the 
public schuols most frequented by their own children. 
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Their most judicious men see the folly of this prejudice, 
and advise them all to learn as soon as possible to speak 
English, and mingle freely in American affairs. But 
necessity is the most imperious teacher, and nothing is 
clearer than that trade, politics, and society are gradually 
displacing the old speech, and turning the greatest stick- 
lers for the mother tongue into very tolerable Yankees. 
There are some German congregations whose ministers 
preach in English, and whose people are not readily to be 
distinguished from our own, whilst in German settlements 
which still retain the Germanic idiom, there is such an 
odd mixture of English words and phrases as to make a 
native German wish that they would abjure their own 
language altogether, instead of murdering it so abomi- 
nably. An instance of this mongrel speech we have from 
the lips of a Pennsylvania German, who criticized several 
preachers that appeared in turn as candidates for the pul- 
pit in this elegant style: —“ Be sure es sind all smirte 
Kerl aber die kleine Krot, die biets sie all to pieces.” The 
little prospect of retaining the German language as the 
current speech of emigrants is very obvious, when we 
learn that the best friends of German literature among 
them advise them to acquire the English as quickly as 
possible for general uses, and retain the German for 
literary and social enjoyment. 

In point of social feeling, the German differs much from 
the Anglo-American. He is much more spontaneous in 
manner, less reserved, less careful of prerogative, more 
fond of amusement, less a follower of fashion. He is 
puzzled even by the words most frequent in American 
society, and has no terms the exact equivalent of lady and 
gentleman. The recent German newspapers are full of 
satires upon our social manners, and discharge no small 
quantity of their squibs at these very words. They jest 
at the disposition of the great mass of Americans to 
affect the airs of gentility, and to make of themselves 
ladies and gentlemen. Part of their merriment is justified 
by the degree of pretension among our people, yet not a 
little of it comes from mortification at seeing a standard 
of general politeness and domestic elegance far in ad- 
vance of German society of equal position. ‘The writer 
upon this subject in the Kirchenfreund allows that the 
superior grace and tact of American manners has had 
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much to do with breaking in upon German nationality, 
and winning young people over to American ways and 
feelings. ‘Ihe Germans, indeed, are superior to the 
Americans in a love of the beautiful arts that give society 
so much of its:ornament. ‘heir musical taste is quite 
distinguished, and both with the voice and instruments 
great numbers of ‘them have a high degree of skill. Yet 
the social manners ‘of their common people are com- 
paratively little refined and subdued by such influences. 
Sometimes the most exquisite music is heard, we believe, 
in dance-houses, where refinement is an utter stranger, 
aud the works of Beethoven and Mozart are performed, 
we learn, at Sunday concerts whose auditors in their 
dress and demeanor’are far below the level of our native 

laboring class. A portion, indeed, of the apparent rough- 
ness of German manners among us comes from the tact, 
that so many of the wealthy and better educated Ger- 
mans abstain from the ordinary assemblies of their own 
countrymen, and it*is one of the bitter commonplaces 
of their newspapers that, as soon as a man gets moncy, 
he ceases to be known as a German. In what we have 
said of society, we have been speaking of the German 
people generally. We hardly need add, that some of the 
most refined and charming people we have ever known 
are Germans, and that our ‘American manners need noth- 
ing so much as that mingling of cordiality with good 
sense which in the German is called by the untraus- 
lated word Gemiith. 

As to their business habits and talents, whilst we do 
not fee] qualified to ‘give an opinion based on wide obser- 
vation, we cannot but remark some traits that are upon 
the very surface. Coming from an inland country, much 
stinted in commercial enterprise, they have not generally 
the mercantile ambition so characteristic of nations upon 
the sea-coast, and accordingly most of their emigrants 
settle, as farmers, in the most fruitful regions of the 
Middle and Western States. Few are to be found at the 
South, for slavery is ‘very odious to them, and not many 
in New England, for there the soil is little inviting, and 
the kind of labor ealled for is little to their liking. In our 
great Atlantic cities' they are found in great numbers, there 
being between seventy and eighty thonsand in the city 
of New York. ‘There they perform a couspicuous part in 
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the business of the city. Any waylarer may see that the 


larger portion of the retail grocer’s business is passing into , 


their hands, and especially that those stores at the corners 
of streets which furnish families with so many of the 
articles of sustenance are showing more and more Ger- 
man names on their signs. One reason of this increase 
is said to be the simpler habits of German families, which 
enable them to live so humbly as to undersell the native 
dealers. A considerable portion of. the cabinet-makers 
of New York are Germans, and our mercantile friends 
inform us, that valuable branches of the importing and 
jobbing business are falling under their control. But 
notwithstanding their growing thrift and their consider- 
able increase in wealth, nothing is more conspicuous in 
their newspapers than the habit of ridiculing the money- 
getting habits of Americans. The Sunday paper, which 
seems adapted best to the atmosphere of the beer-shop, 
jests at the plodding way of the Yankees, who have, it 
says, no heart for pleasure, no soul for music and the 
dance, slaving themselves through the six days of the 
week, and going to church on the seventh. A journal of 
more literary pretensions, lately established in New York, 
is one continued satire upon Yankee thrift, and, when 
not busy with demolishing Jesuits and pietists, is bearing 
down upon the vulgar utilitarianism of our business men. 
Even the satire of such organs shows the power of the 
thrift against which they declaim, for they are never so 
bitter as when speaking of the disposition of their own 
people to fall into Yankee habits, acquire property, and 
cut the acquaintance of their old beon companions. It 
is pretty certain, however, that the thriving subjects of 
this pleasantry will, in the long run, have the best of the 
joke, and be well able to laugh at thé threadbare critics 
who spend their time in making - even of laudable 
industry. 

In politics the American Germenh are strongly demo- 
cratic, and the new emigrants have a strong tinge of So- 
cialism. ‘Their leading political newspapers show little 
regard for our prevalent notions of republicanism, and 
call American Democracy a mongrel affair. In some 
cases they go very near Communism, and generally they 
are very radical on the questions of Land Reform. We 
have read passages in some of the more violent sheets 
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which deny apparently the right of private property, and 
suggest the experiment of a general division of goods 
among the people. We believe, however, that the Ger- 
man population is not fairly represented by their press, 
and that the number of radical papers has been dispro- 
portionately enlarged by the influx of refugees on fire 
with the Socialist fever of the last abortive revolution. 
All their papers that we have seen take a decided anti- 
slavery stand, and the most reasonable one that we know, 
the New York Abend- Zeitung, is edited very much in 
the spirit of the New York Evening Post, which bears 
the honored name of Bryant at its head. The political 
articles that we have read are interesting from their 
apparent frankness. ‘They speak of our public men with- 
out the least reserve, and we judge that few of our politi- 
cians could read these criticisms upon their characters 
and position without finding themselves both amused 
and piqued. In fact, sincerity, entire frankness, seems to 
us to be generally a characteristic of this people. They 
say what they think and feel, without reserve, and often 
without discretion. ‘This trait should be considered in 
judging their publications, for they bluntly state ultra- 
isms which more wary Yankees might only hint. On the 
whole, we cannot, even with this qualification, speak 
with any favor of the prevalent spirit of the German 
press in this country. It is likely to be the chief curse 
of the people whose interests it pretends to favor. The 
whole bearing of Mr. Bogen’s book, and the direct asser- 
tion of the Kirchenfreund, confirm our view. 

But it is the religious aspect of the Germans in America 
that interests and troubles us most. The first settlers 
were men of the old-fashioned Protestant stamp, and al- 
though their church affairs were for years in a very chaotic 
state, they kept their reverence for Christian institutions, 
and welcomed the new life which Zinzendorf, Miihlen- 
berg, and Schlatter brought with them, and by their efforts 
the foundation was laid severally for the Moravian Breth- 
ren, the Lutheran, and the Reformed Church, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The Mennonites, 
Tunkers, and Schwenkenfelders date from about the same 
time, whilst the other denominations have originated 
within the present century. ‘The greater portion are 
nominally Protestant, but how many are properly church- 
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members cannot be told in the absence of sufficient sta- 
tistics. The clergy may be estimated with more definite- 
ness as about 2,000 in number, reckoning all denom- 
inations, and allowing 750 to the Lutherans, 275 to 
the Reformed or Calvinistic, and 50 to the Evangelical 
United Church. We may estimate the churches at thrice 
the number of the preachers, or about 6,000, and the 
number of communicants as about 600,000, by the most 
reliable authority. ‘This’ estimate shows a sad dearth of 
Christian privileges, and the impression is yet more sad 
when we remember that, for the 70,000 or 80,000 Ger- 
mans in New York city, mostly Protestants, there are 
only some ten or twelve Protestant churches, and these 
not largely attended. 

But the difficulty does not lie solely with the nar- 
rowness of church accommodations and the want of 
preachers. The most disheartening fact is the little 
inclination of a large portion of the Germans to sustain 
religious worship, or in any decided way to uphold 
Christian ideas and institutions. In this respect there is 
indeed a wide difference between the American Germans, 
the descendants of the early emigrants, and the Euro- 
pean, who bring with them the lax notions of the recent 
forms of Continental infidelity. The early emigrants 
were chiefly of the old orthodox stamp, or else pietists of 
the school of Spener. In point of intellectual culture 
they and their children fall below the later emigrants, who 
have had the advantage of the new school systems of 
the German states, but in point of sobriety and faith 
they are far in advance of the latter. Many of them 
have sought in American churches the satisfaction which 
they could not find under the rude ministrations of the 
old order of German preachers; the Lutherans tending 
towards the Episcopal or Methodist sects, according as 
the ritual or pietistic element prompted, or social influ- 
ences drew them; the Reformed or Calvinistic generally 
joining the Presbyterians. The great aim of their best 
theologians and teachers now is to stop this secession, 
and Dr. Schaft’s journal, we suppose, leads the movement 
in behalf of the National German Church in America, aim- 
ing especially to enlighten and concentrate the scattered 
forces of the Lutheran, Reformed, and United Evangelical 
communions. No small task is this found to be now that 
VOL. LI. —4TH S. VOL. XVI. NO. III. 32 
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the heterogeneous elements to be brought together are 
shaken, and sometimes utterly confounded, by the rev- 
olutionary and infidel notions so rife among the recent 
emigrants. Whilst the type of religion held up by the 
dominant theologians of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches here is either a rigid adherence to the Augs- 
burg Confession or the compound of Hegelian philosophy 
with the old church dogmatism into the Mercersberg form 
of Puseyism, the infidel leaders of the hosts who every 
year are now landing on our shores scatter their incen- 
diary doctrines in newspapers which connect unbelief and 
sensualism with party passions and social jealousies. 
We do not believe that there is any press in the world so 
utterly radical and destructive as the German newspaper 
press in this country. Of some sixty journals, the major- 
ity assail every form of church institutions, make light of 
historical Christianity, in notorious cases deny the person- 
ality of God and the immortality of the soul, and teach 
the most thorough-going Epicureanism. Of four daily 
papers published in a single city, three ridicule every form 
of church association, deride those who support any clergy, 
and more than hint that material interests are our only rea- 
sonable concern. ‘The Sunday papers are the worst, and 
in one of them we have seen an advertisement of a cheap 
edition of Paine’s works, a translation of the Essene Let- 
ters, that last counterfeit assault on Christianity, the most 
ribald atheism, and the most violent repudiation of rights 
of property. ‘The most literary of their newspapers, a 
weekly lately established, makes sport of the German 
emigrants who do any thing to help churches, and has 
specimens of voluptuous and Bacchanalian poetry that 
would be thought a disgrace to any American newspaper 
within our knowledge. ‘The cause of this perverse ten- 
dency in so large a portion of the German press we 
ascribe to the great number of emigrants who have 
brought over with them the passions of the recent revolu- 
tionary agitations, and who insist upon treating every 
thing authoritative or sacred as a device of priestcraft 
or kingcraft. Many of them have accomplishments and 
learning which enable them to gain an easier living by 
setting up a newspaper than by professional or agricul- 
tural labor, and hence the number of radical and incen- 
diary publications. ‘The tone of the most violent, how- 
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ever, shows the power which is so quietly struggling 
against them. They quarrel with American notions of 
thrift, industry, and sobriety in a temper that shows 
evident disappointment. Their countrymen are fast out- 
growing the extravagances of their political leaders, and 
not seldom we find the name of some man who came 
over as a Red Socialist mentioned, in fact virtually 
posted as a recreant, for having learned English and 
fallen into American ways of business and society. It 
is obvious, too, that our voluntary system of religion 
is curing many of them of their prejudice against the 
church and ministry,— winning their codperation in sup- 
port of that Gospel which was the beginning and will be 
the consummation of republican fraternity. 

Vast and ominous as is the problem before us, we take 
the cheerful side of the question, and look for a powerful 
reaction against the tendencies now most conspicuous 
among the Germans in America. Already we are in- 
debted to their scholars, theologians, and philosophers for 
important services to education and religion. Already 
they have founded here a native literature in their own 
language, which is an ornament to our own nation as 
well-as a benefaction to theirs. Already we have, in 
the example of many a choice mind and favored com- 
munity, promise of the time when our country, without 
changing its essential institutions or yielding its Anglo- 
Saxon manhood, shall temper its utilitarianism and indi- 
viduality by an infusion of genial companionship and 
ideal enthusiasm from the land of Luther and Schiller. 
We may need the German to counterbalance the Celt, 
and both may be called with ourselves to do a work be- 
yond our hope. Dark, however, would the prospect be, 
were it not for the dominant energy and intelligence of 
our native people in tempering the spiritual despotism of 
the Celt by their sturdy independence, and in subduing 
the sensual socialism of the German by their political 
sobriety. S. 0. 
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Art. IIIl.— THE INSTITUTION FOR IDIOTS IN BERLIN, 
PRUSSIA. 


Tue late reports of Dr. Howe with regard to the Mas- 
sachusetts State Institution for the Education of Idiots 
at South Boston, and of Dr. Wilbur," the head of a pri- 
vate institution for imbeciles at Barre, have excited con- 
siderable attention. ‘Their schools have now been estab- 
lished for a period of two or three years, and have demoa- 
strated conclusively the possibility of doing something — 
of doing much more than most persons supposed could 
be done — for the education and elevation of idiots. As 
yet only a beginning has been made. What has already 
been accomplished gives good promise of still better re- 
sults for the future. In Germany, and especially in Prus- 
sia, the experiment of educating idiots had been tried,’and 
found successful, some time before any thing of the kind 
was attempted in Massachusetts. The following account 
of the Institution for the education of Idiots at Berlin, 
one of the first, if not the first, that was ever established, 
may be of some value to those who are interested in this 
unfortunate class of beings, and perhaps will not prove 
uninteresting to others of our readers. 

The school is in the same building with the institution 
for educating the deaf and dumb, and is under the super- 
intendence of the same philanthropic individual. A few 
words are necessary by way of preface, in order to under- 
stand the methods of instruction which are employed at 
the school. ‘The director, M. Siegert, is a physiologist 
and a metaphysician as well as a philanthropist ; and his 
system of education is founded upon his peculiar views 
of an idiot’s mind. We do not propose to give these 
views in full. Indeed, we could not do so if it was desir- 
able. We shall only present a general statement, derived 
from various conversations with the director, and penned 
at the present time almost entirely from recollection. It 
is given, not as an exposition of the director’s philosophy, 




















* Since the above was in type, we have learned that Dr. Wilbur has ac- 
cepted the appointment of Superintendent of the New York State Institu- 
tion for educating Idiots, This institution has been lately established, and 
is located at Albany. We have no doubt that the marked success which at- 
tended Dr. Wilbur in his private school will continue to be exhibited in 
the wider sphere of philanthropic effort which is now open before him. 
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but as important to a comprehension of his method of 
instruction. 

According to him, the mind or understanding of an 
idiot is not inferior to that of others. It is only unde- 
veloped. ‘The germs of every faculty are there, but they 
have never grown, or have been obstructed in their 
growth. ‘The various powers of perception, thought, 
memory, association, and the like, have never been called 
into action, and therefore do not seem to exist. They are 
not absent; they are concealed. An idiot’s mind is de- 
prived of communication with external objects by the ob- 
tuseness of his senses. It is these which are blunted, and 
the mind consequently suffers and is dwarfed. ‘Take 
from a child at the hour of his birth, or rather at that 
time blunt, without destroying, all his senses; let his eye 
receive the impression of light without appreciating dif- 
ferences of color, or the intensity of different rays; let the 
sense of touch be so feeble, that a ball cannot be distin- 
guished from a square, a circle from a triangle; let his 
ear still hear, but be deprived of the power of noting dif- 
ferences of sound, so that a human voice shall not be dis- 
tinguished from an unmeaning cry; destroy all differen- 
ces of taste and smell, let bitter and sweet, pleasant and 
unpleasant, be the same ; — let this be done, and the child 
becomes an idiot. The mind may still be perfect, but it 
will give no signs of its existence. Every faculty of the 
soul may exist, though undeveloped and unrecognized. 
The senses are the means of the mind’s education. They 
are the avenues which lead to its residence ; its interpret- 
ers of the world around it, and its earliest instructors. 
Destroy or blunt these in infancy, and the body becomes 
the prison-house, not the organ of the soul. According 
to this philosophy, an idiot is a human being with the 
soul literally in fetters. 

Now if any means can be found of awaking these dor- 
mant senses,—of imparting to them, even in a_partial 
degree, their natural power, the mind can be reached; 
and if reached, it can be educated. If a single sense can 
be developed, if a single avenue can be opened to the 
mind, the latter will soon make up, in a very consider- 
able degree, by its inherent superiority, for the deficien- 
cies of the former. The object, then, of instruction for the 
idiot is, in the first instance, to educate and develop his 
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senses, to call them into activity. For this purpose, all 
the means that a most fertile ingenuity can suggest are 
employed at the institution referred to. Careful inquiries 
are made with regard to the previous history, parentage, 
habits of life, and other circumstances, that may have had 
any influence upon the idiot’s condition, or afford any 
cley whereby an entrance may be gained to his mental 
and spiritual nature. Thus, for instance, an imbecile, 
upon his entrance to the institution, is brought within the 
influence of music. A piano, or violin, or flute, or a 
number of instruments, are played near him. If he hears 
_ the music and is attracted by it; if a single, though per- 
haps momentary, gleam of pleasure beams from his coun- 
tenance, like sunlight through a cloud, and lights up his 
eye with sudden beauty, as if the inner light informed it, 
then is the influence which produced the unwonted im- 
pression repeated and continued, day after day and week 
after week, until attention is aroused and interest excited. 
When this is done, the first great point is gained; and 
upon accomplishing this, by some means or other, de- 
pends the possibility of freeing and developing the incar- 
cerated mind. Some idiots care nothing for music, but 
are attracted by pictures or carved blocks. ‘They are ap- 
parently unconscious of differences of sound, but are 
pleased with rude pictures and gaudy colors. Others be- 
come interested in simple games; others in conversation 
and childish stories ; and others still in building piles of 
blocks or squares. Some are attracted by one thing, and 
some by another. Whenever any sort of game, however 
simple, any sort of amusement or work, is discovered 
which interests them, that, whatever it may be, they are 
taught to play or to do. By perseverance and unremit- 
ting care, they are gradually taught to fix their attention 
upon something, and to do that something with regu- 
larity. In this way, by trying all the senses, the director 
endeavors to ascertain which is the least dull; which can 
be the earliest reached. He seeks a fulcrum for his lever, 
and when the fulcrum is found, the chief difficulty is van- 
quished. 

We were told that the sense of touch is usually the 
first to be aroused. The idiot child, in most cases, first 
begins to notice differences of shape and form. He can 
be taught to adapt angular blocks to each other, so as to 
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form squares and triangles and miniature buildings, be- 
fore he can learn any thing else; and after atime he is 
able to imitate models or drawings upon the blackboard. 
We observed that many of the idiots, particularly those 
who had been in the school only a short period, arranged 
their blocks by the sense of touch alone. ‘They did not 
seem to be aware that their fingers might be aided ,and 
guided by their eyes. Like blind children, they learned 
by feeling — by running their fingers over the shape of 
the model they were to imitate, and then over the angles 
and sides of different blocks of wood — how to fit one 
piece to another. While doing this their eyes were 
closed, or else were wandering about the room with a 
vacant and idiotic stare. After a while they learn to use 
their eyes likewise. ‘They gradually make the discovery 
that the hand and the eye may work in unison, and with 
mutual advantage. Definite vision, or the power of dis- 
tinguishing single objects, is ordinariiy the second sense 
aroused. ‘T'he idiot who has learned to recognize differ- 
ent forms and shapes by touch next acquires the power 
of distinguishing them by sight. Little by little, as one 
week after another glides away, he learns to see. He is 
gradually made aware of the impressions which the eye 
receives; his brain becomes conscious of the pictures that 
are painted upon the retina. Hearing is usually the third 
in the series ; and the voice is developed contemporane- 
ously with it. After a shorter or longer period of instruc- 
tion, the ear begins to distinguish different sounds, and 
at the same time the voice of the idiot changes. His 
painful and unmeaning cry gives place to intelligible and 
coherent speech. In this slow manner, one sense after 
another is aroused, stimulated, and educated. ‘The pro- 
cess is necessarily a slow one. Years are requisite for its 
completion, and years are sometimes necessary for the 
first few steps. But just in proportion as the senses can 
be awakened and educated, impressions can be made up- 
on the mind, and the latter be developed. 

One poor being in the school of the institution left 
upon our mind an impression that remains there still 
fresh and distinct. Though a painful object, as an exam- 
ple of the weakness and degradation into which human- 
ity may be born, he was both an illustration of the tedi- 
ous process by which an idiot must be educated, and a 
proof of the faith and patient enthusiasm of the director. 
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The unfortunate child to whom we refer sat like an ani- 
mal upon the floor. His head rolled about upon his 
shoulders, from one side to the other, like that of a drunk- 
en man. His mouth was half open, with his tongue 
protruded, and his eyes were either closed, or they rolled 
around in their sockets with an unconscious gaze, as if 
the light never reached the visual nerve. His hands 
twirled senselessly a block of wood, while he occasion- 
ally uttered an unintelligible and discordant cry, that 
made us involuntarily shrink away in disgust. He was 
careless about the common decencies of life, and seemed 
to vegetate rather than to live. We could scarcely be- 
lieve it possible that one like him, so thoroughly and ap- 
parently hopelessly idiotic, should be elevated and edu- 
cated even so as to appear like a human being. Yet the 
director was sanguine that much might be done to im- 
prove him. He entertained confident hopes of final suc- 
cess, partly from his experience with similar cases, and 
partly from the fact that, after four months of care and 
instruction, the poor child had been taught to pick up a 
ball and roll it across the room. 

The ages of the scholars varied from three or four 
years to nineteen or twenty. ‘The majority were children 
under the age of twelve. When admitted to the institu- 
tion at an early age, they can be more easily trained, and 
their education carried to a higher result, than when re- 
ceived at a later period in life. It is desirable to com- 
mence the process of physical education and training as 
soon as an idiotic child has ceased to be an infant. By 
so doing, his chance of greater physical and mental devel- 
opment, and of possible restoration to the full possession 
of all his faculties, is very much increased. 

The exercises of the pupils at the Berlin institution 
vary according to the peculiarities and necessities of each 
individual case. In the lowest class or department, which 
is devoted exclusively to the development and training of 
the various senses, some of the children were taught to 
beat a drum ; some to roll a ball; others were taking les- 
sons in walking, or marching, or in simple gymnastic 
games; others were kept busy with blocks of wood, or 
were trying to place two blocks side by side, evenly with 
each other, and to do it by sight as well as by feeling. 
Pupils who were more advanced were learning to count, 
to use articulate speech, and to give to familiar objects 
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their appropriate names; while others, still more ad- 
vanced, were learning the alphabet, and endeavoring to 
read and write. In the upper class of the institution the 
inmates were studying geography, arithmetic, and similar 
branches. ‘T'wo or three of the pupils displayed a degree 
of knowledge that would not compare unfavorably with 
the average acquirements of ordinary school-children ; 
and all had evidently been taken out of the realm of idi- 
ocy. We were told that some who had been educated 
there —only a few to be sure, but still a few — were 
then pursuing the avocations of ordinary life, with scarce- 
ly a trace of imbecility upon them. They were gaining 
their own livelihood, and were no longer burdens to the 
state or to their friends, or objects of pain and disgust to 
any one. It is not possible to educate every idiot to this 
extent. Only a few of the really idiotic are capable of it. 
But still something can be done, and ought to be done,, 
for every one of these unfortunate beings. It is no longer 
a matter of doubt, it has been proved, that there is no id- 
lot, however low, degraded, and brutish he may appear 
to be, whose condition cannot be ameliorated. 

An address was delivered last winter before the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Rhode Island, by Mr. Arnold of that 
State, on the education of idiots. In the course of his 
address Mr. Arnold gave a brief account of the school for 
idiots at the Bicétre in Paris, which he visited in 1847. 
We are glad to append to the above description of the 
institution for idiots in Berlin some notice of a similar 
establishment in Paris, and for this purpose shall avail 
ourselves of Mr. Arnold’s address, as it appeared in the 
Providence Daily Journal for the Ist of February last. 

The idiot department of the Bicétre contained at the 
time of Mr. Arnold’s visit one hundred and fifty boys, of 
whom ninety were in course of instruction. ‘Their ages 
varied from six to over twenty years. Sixty of them had 
learned to write, forty-eight of them on paper, the others 
on a slate, and some of them not only legibly, but hand- 
somely. Some were complete natural idiots, and others 
were more or less idiotic from the effects of epilepsy. 


*¢ When we entered the school,” says Mr. Arnold, ‘the pupils 
were drawn up in a line on three sides of the room, with flags at 
intervals to represent regiments in battalion. ‘The exercises com- 
menced by singing hymns composed expressly for the pupils, and 
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adapted to their condition. The words were simple, the airs 
plaintive and soothing. There were very few who did not join 
in the singing. A military review succeeded. ‘The pupils man- 
ifested great aptness and fondness for infantry drill. The drum 
beat, and some of the most intricate evolutions, countermarches, 
forming into companies, regiments, and battalion, were performed 
accurately and rapidly at the word of command. After this, three 
boys who were complete idiots were drilled in the manual exer- 
cise, with wooden guns, and went through it without a failure. 
This was followed by dancing. 'Two of the boys played on vio- 
lins, and a large portion of the others joined in cotillons, and also 
in some very complicated theatrical dances. They moved in 
good time, were precise in their steps, and some were quite 
graceful in movement. When the dancing was ended the schol- 
ars were exercised collectively in sounding the notes from a large 
printed gamut at one end of the room. Individual examinations 
then began. ‘There was one boy, a natural idiot, eighteen years 
old, who had been four years at the school. When he first came 
he could not talk at all. At the time of our visit he talked dis- 
tinctly, though with difficulty. He was interesting from his at- 
tainments, which were truly remarkable. On being shown sev- 
eral geometrical figures of wood, he named them all properly. 
He was then blindfolded, and as each block was handed to him 
he named it as soon as he passed his hand round the edges. The 
handkerchief was then removed from his eyes, and he drew what- 
ever figures he was told to, on the blackboard. A chest of es- 
sences was produced, and he told them all by the smell, and 
named a great variety of colors correctly, which were shown him 
on a painted card. Being again blindfolded, he tasted several 
kinds of roots and spices, and named them all without a single 
mistake. ‘This boy had kept his eye on me during the whole of 
the examination, and when it was finished came up and bid me 
good morning, and asked me how | did, and seemed disposed to 
enter into conversation. ‘The small clasp on my watch-guard at- 
tracted his attention; he examined it, and expressed a desire to 
know how it was made. ‘This indicated not merely observation, 
but also a degree of intelligent curiosity, more conclusive ir its 
manifestation than even the previous display of his attainments. 
Many of the pupils were examined in arithmetic. Some are 
found to possess mathematical or arithmetical tastes, and these 
are carefully developed. One boy could calculate in his head 
with surprising rapidity, multiplying compound numbers, and giv- 
ing the correct result before we could figure it out with a pencil. 
Many told the time of day on a card dial made for the purpose. 
Nearly all could count accurately, and tell their own names and 
those of their friends, thus overthrowing the legal test of idiocy 
as given by Blackstone.” 
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The process of developing the capacities of the schol- 
ars is the same at the Bicétre as at Berlin. 


“The first step in the course of instruction is, to endeavor to 
ascertain what particular inclination is manifested. This is no 
easy task in cases where there appears no trace of mind, and the 
only clew to the desired end is to be gained by close observation 
of the instincts or propensities of the subject. It often requires 
a long time, and diligent inquiry as to the parentage and history 
of the patient, to fix upon a starting-point. ‘The expedients re- 
sorted to, in order to discover on what point the interest of the 
subject may be awakened, are ingenious, laborious, and often of 
a nature which none but the experienced in these matters would 
imagine or comprehend. This point once ascertained, every 
pains is taken to develop it, to the exclusion of all other matters. 
The efforts of the teachers are confined to this until a sufficient 
degree of progress is evinced to justify them in extending the 
sphere of instruction to some collateral matter, and in this way to 
awaken, if not to create, a mind where at first seemed only va- 
cancy. One example which was given us was in the case of a 
complete idiot over twenty years of age, who was long considered 
as beyond hope of amelioration. It was discovered that his father 
had been inthe army. This gave a clew to what proved to be 
the only point upon which any interest could be excited in his 
mind, — martial music. In time he became an excellent drum- 
mer, and during the drill to-day he performed with much skill 
upon his favorite instrument. The examination lasted about two 
hours, when the boys were dismissed to their workshops. We 
there saw them at carpenters and shoemakers’ work, and were 
shown some very good specimens of their skill. Many of them 
have become beautiful draughtsmen. Some of their pen draw- 
ings at a little distance appeared like engravings.” 


The institution for idiots in Berlin and the school at 
the Bicétre in Paris are living examples of what has 
been done and may be done for this neglected class. 
Their condition is no longer utterly hopeless. ‘They can 
at least be rendered decent in their habits and conduct. 
In most cases they can be taught some simple and useful 
employment, whereby their comfort and happiness are 
infinitely increased ; and in some instances the cloud that 
shrouds them can be entirely dispelled. We rejoice to 
know that efforts for their amelioration are going on in 
this country as well as in Europe, and trust that these 
efforts will be crowned with success. 

E. H. C. 
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Art. IV.—STUART’S COMMENTARY ON DANIEL.* 


Tris volume grew naturally out of Professor Stuart’s 
“ Commentary on the Apocalypse,” as he informs us in 
the Preface. No two books of the Bible have been so 
much commented upon, and to so little purpose, as those 
of Daniel and Revelation. But little which would pay 
for the time spent in reading it could be found written 
upon them in the English language. Mr. Folsom’s little 
book, published some eight or ten years ago, was the only 
work on Daniel in English worth reading. The popu- 
lar opinion respecting these books and their meaning 
was and is most notoriously incorrect. No soil was ever 
more prolific of words. Vagaries wilder than the tales of 
the Arabian Nights were written in commentaries and 
preached through Christendom as exponents of the con- 
tents of these two portions of the Scriptures. The Pope, 
Rome, Napoleon, Wellington, Luther, were all found 
depicted in these prophetic symbols; and pictoral lec- 
turers were strolling about the country with their sym- 
bolic paintings of images and horned beasts and dragons, 
to instruct the ignorant and establish the time of the 
final consummation. Common sense was spurned, and all 
correct rules of interpretation discarded, by those lights of 
the world. We are thankful for a sensible commentary 
on these books. Professor Stuart has done good service 
to the world by his Commentary on the Apocalypse, and 
still better service by this volume on Daniel. We think 
our readers will agree with us in this opinion, when we 
come to state the general course of thought in the work, 
and especially the views taken by the writer of some of 
the vexed questions respecting the contents of this book. 

Professor Stuart anticipates some opposition to his 
views, and complains of the manner in which his com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse has been treated by some 
critics whose knowledge was not superabundant. Hav- 
ing put to such critics a series of questions respecting 
their knowledge, which he thought they would find it 


* A Commentary on the Book of Daniel. By Moses Srvanrt, lately 
Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at Andover. 
Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1850. pp. viii., 496. 
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hard to answer, he goes on to remark, that prejudice and 
attachment to long-cherished opinions would probably 
prevent a favorable view of his work. 

We give his own words : — 


“If here and there a self-complacent critic of my Commentary 
on the Apocalypse had asked himself such questions before he 
sat down to write his diatribe, the public would have been spared 
a deal of a priori interpretation and spider-web theories. Some 
had written their book, on the same work of John, and mine dis- 
agreed with it. Hine ille lacryma. Some had read that pro- 
found work of Bishop Newton on the Prophecies ; and because 
I did not agree with him I must be in the wrong. The most 
confident of my condemning judges were of course those who 
could not read a word of the original, and would not be able to 
form any idea what one means who talks about historico-gram- 
matical interpretation. I have no defence to make against any 
such assailants. 

‘* What happened then may, and probably will, happen now. 
I have not come to any conclusion that Daniel said or knew any 
thing about the Pope and his Cardinals. This will be enough to 
pass sentence of condemnation. Do manus. I have no dispute 
with criticism like this. Of all the books in the Bible, except, 
perhaps, the Apocalypse, Daniel has been least understood, and 
most perverted and abused. I will bide my time and wait with 
patience to see whether this will be conceded and myself justi- 
fied in the attempt to vindicate its true meaning.” — pp. iv., v. 


We have but a word to say about Professor Stuart’s 
style as a commentator. Our readers are probably pretty 
familiar with it. It is interminably diffuse and offensively 
pedantic. We do not object, as some critics on his com- 
mentaries have done, that he tells us what every body 
thinks, and fills his pages with all manner of opinions 
from all manner of authorities. Indeed, this is a good 
thing in some commentaries. It saves our turning to a 
dozen or two of volumes, and gives us a view of other 
opinions. We should not like to have all commentaries 
written thus; but we would like some of this kind, and 
Professor Stuart has a gift in this direction; let him im- 
prove it. He has gone too far, however, in making his 
work on Daniel a Chaldee chrestomathy. It is clearly 
not proper to make it an object to teach grammar in a 
commentary. We can put up with an almost intermi- 
nable survey and confutation of worthless opinions, but 
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when he comes to teaching Chaldee grammar we must 
protest. 

But enough of this. We did not take up our pen to 
write an elaborate criticism on this Commentary, but to 
give a very brief statement of some of the views which 
are maintained therein. 

Every reader of the recent commentaries of the most 
learned of the orthodox writers has observed that there is 
a strong tendency to abandon the old, specific method of 
interpreting prophecy, and to adopt the general method. 
This is eminently the case with Alexander on Isaiah. 
He discards most of the usual specific applications of 
Isaiah’s prophecies, and maintains that they refer to the 
general progress and ultimate triumph of God’s king- 
dom. Specific calamities and blessings are mentioned, 
not as things real, but as symbols of adversity or success. 
Weare not, therefore, to look into history for the fulfilment 
of the specific descriptions contained in the prophets, but 
only for such conditions of society as these specific pre- 
dictions and descriptions might well represent. So Stu- 
art in his Commentary on the Apocalypse says : — 


‘** My view of the apocalyptic representation is such, that, if 
those enemies had been humbled and subdued by any other nation 
than that of the Romans, or by a series of judgments and mis- 
fortunes altogether of a different tenor from those which actually 
took place, | should regard the prophecy of John as having been 
just as certainly and truly and fully accomplished as it now is.” 
— Vol. Il. p. 141. 


This is well: and when all commentators take this 
common-sense ground, we may consider the millennium 
of criticism as having come, and the reign of sound inter- 
pretation as set up. We should be glad to enlarge on 
this subject, which we think is essential to a true under- 
standing of the writings of the Hebrew prophets. But 
we must proceed to consider the views presented in 
this Commentary upon the fourth kingdom, the seventy 
weeks, and the resurrection spoken of in the twelfth 
chapter. 

We will take up these subjects in the order in which 
we have named them. The fourth kingdom has usu- 
ally been understood to signify the Roman Empire and 
the Papacy founded on its ruins. Professor Stuart most 
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decidedly and triumphantly maintains that the dominion 
of Alexander’s successors is the fourth kingdom, and 
that it has no reference to Rome or to the Papacy. The 
legs and feet of iron and clay, in the second chapter, the 
“fourth beast dreadful and terrible” with “ ten horns,” in 
the seventh chapter, the “four horns” of the “he goat,” 
in the eighth chapter, and the particular account given in 
the eleventh chapter respecting the kings of all these 
kingdoms, when compared together, show most conclu- 
sively that the fourth kingdom is the fragments of Alex- 
ander’s kingdom, and that the little horn is Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and not Popery. Indeed, there is good reason 
to doubt whether the fourth kingdom would ever have 
been thought to be the Roman Empire had not Porphyry 
declared that the prophecy was so accurate a descrip- 
tion of the lives of Alexander’s successors, and espe- 
cially of that of Antiochus Epiphanes, that it must have 
been written after the events described had taken place, 
and hence that not Daniel, but some late writer, must 
have been the author. To repel this assault upon the 
genuineness of the book, an attempt was made by Jerome 
to apply the prophecy to the Roman Empire; and in 
his footsteps the commentators since his time have usu- 
ally followed. So far is it from being true, as some 
assert, that the prophecy will not apply to Alexander’s 
successors, and to Antiochus in particular, as the “ little 
horn,” that one of the shrewdest and most learned oppo- 
nents of revelation declared that the application was so 
perfect, the fulfilment so accurate, that there was but one 
way to escape its convincing proof of being a divine 
revelation, namely, to deny its genuineness and assert its 
historical, in opposition to its prophetical character. 

We do not propose to enter into this argument. To 
our own minds nothing is clearer than that the fourth 
kingdom is that of the successors of Alexander, and the 
“little horn” Antiochus Epiphanes. No other conclu- 
sion can be maintained without violating the most obvi- 
ous rules of interpretation. 

But the “seventy weeks” are not so easily disposed of. 
Commentators have almost universally agreed that they 
terminate at the death of Christ, and that they cover a 
period of four hundred and ninety years. We never 
have been able to appreciate the force of the argu- 
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ments by which interpreters have endeavored to make 
this out, and we are somewhat comforted to find that 
Professor Stuart is as unsatisfied with them as we 
are. We have long been of the opinion, that they end- 
ed with the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, and that 
there was no proof that they extended further; much 
less, that they extended to the times of our Saviour. 
The twenty-seventh verse of the ninth chapter puts 
the question at rest in our minds. “ And he shall con- 
firm the covenant with many for one week.” Christ did 
not continue his ministry “one week,” i. e. seven years, 
but Antiochus did harass the Jews for “one week.” 
In viii. 14 it is said that the “little horn ” had possession 
of the Jewish people “two thousand and three hundred 
days,” or six years and a half, which in round numbers 
would be a prophetic “week.” The writer goes on to 
say, in ix. 27: “ And in the midst of the week he shall 
cause the sacrifice and the oblation to cease.” ‘This is 
just what Antiochus did. He compelled the Jews to 
desist from their worship for three years and a half, a 
“time and times and half atime.” But Christ did not 
take away the sacrifice for three years and a half. It is 
as clear as history can make it that the “ prince ” referred 
to in the twenty-seventh verse of the ninth chapter is 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and that the seventy weeks end 
with him. This opinion Professor Stuart defends at 
length, and most successfully, against Hengstenberg and 
Hiivernick. He says (p. 387): “ That they [the seventy 
weeks] end with the reign and death of Antiochus, | 
cannot doubt; although I am unable to make the com- 
mencement of them clear.’ This latter remark is true. 
But it is no less true of the other theory. It is equally 
difficult to find the beginning of the “seventy weeks,” 
if we terminate them with the death of Christ. That 
they do not terminate with him is perfectly clear, un- 
less we abandon all rules of interpretation, and permit 
ourselves to be guided by fancy. Interpreters must not 
manufacture their facts, nor must they build up an inter- 
pretation of a long series of prophecies on the possible 
meaning of some Hebrew or Chaldee particle. ‘There 
must be some comprehensiveness of vision in the critic 
who would successfully interpret prophecy, and he who 
clings to the possible or even more common meaning of 
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a word or sentence, in opposition to the general tone and 
spirit of the whole, will fail of obtaining the true mean- 
ing of prophecy. It does not fall in with our purpose to 
argue the question of the limits of the “ seventy weeks” 
with those who take a different view from ourselves, but 
simply to state the opinion of our author, and our satis- 
faction in finding our own opinion favored by the con- 
clusion of such a Nestor in criticism, and of the house- 
hold of the Evangelical. 

The next topic we intend to bring before our readers is 
the author’s opinion of the reference in the twelfth chapter. 
The first three verses of this chapter are supposed by most 
interpreters to refer to the final resurrection and general 
judgment. They read as follows :— 


“1. And at that time shall Michael stand up, the great prince 
which standeth for the children of thy people; and there shall 
be a time of trouble, such as never was since there was a nation 
even to that same time; and at that time thy people shall be de- 
livered, every one that shall be found written in the book. 2. 
And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt. 3. And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament; and they that turn many to righteousness, as 
the stars for ever and ever.” 


The first of these verses Professor Stuart refers unhesi- 
tatingly to the terrible times spoken of in the eleventh 
chapter under the cruelties of Antiochus, but the last two 
he refers, not very confidently, to the final resurrection 
and general judgment. He evidently saw the difficulty 
of rt perce all these verses, as is usually done, to the dis- 
tant future, when it is distinctly stated that these things 
shall transpire “at that time” which is spoken of in the 
closing part of the eleventh chapter, namely, in the reign of 
Antiochus and at his death. Our commentator, therefore, 
refers the first verse to the times of Antiochus, and the 
last two to the end of the world. Such a separation 
between passages so closely connected, when there is no 
intimation in the text or context of any such disruption, 
should not be made without very cogent reasons. Are 
there any such reasons why the last two verses should be 
separated from the first, and made to refer tu a period in- 
definitely distant? In Isaiah xxvi. 18, 19, and in Ezekiel 
33 * 
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xxxvil. 1 — 14, the restoration of the Hebrew people to their 
land and privileges is called a resurrection, and the people 
are said to come forth from their graves. In Daniel the 
words are changed, but the symbol is, or at all events may 
be, the same. Surely the phrase, those “ that sleep in the 
dust of the earth shall awake,” is not a stronger one than 
these in Isaiah: “Thy dead men shall live”; “ Awake 
ye that dwell in the dust”; “the earth shall cast out the 
dead”; or than this in Ezekiel: “I will open your graves, 
and cause you to come up out of your graves, and bring 
you into the land of Israel.” Most undeniably these pas- 
sages refer to the restoration of the people to their civil 
privileges; why may not the other, if the context requires 
it? Certainly there is nothing in the language used 
which forbids such a reference. The declaration that 
some of those who awake shall “awake to ‘everlasting 
life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt,” is a 
clear reference — as is the following verse: “ And the wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and they 
that turn many to righteousness, as the stars for ever and 
ever” — to xi. 33, 35, where the good are spoken of as 
being tried and purged. So that the natural interpreta- 
tion would seem to be, “ Those who have striven against 
the power of Antiochus, and have endeavored to preserve 
the people from the idol-worship which he established, 
shall be held in high estimation when the nation is re- 
stored to its former state, and those who have betrayed 
their country and joined its enemy shall be held in de- 
served reprobation.” The word “ everlasting” is used by 
the prophet very frequently in the sense of long-enduring, 
so that no argument can be derived from that word against 
the general view which we are presenting. Why, then, 
refer these two verses to the general resurrection? There 
is but one argument for so doing which appears to have 
any force. It is this: Unless this passage is referred to 
the consummation of the Messiah’s kingdom, there is no 
reference to the fifth kingdom in the last prophecy. So 
be it. But it does not follow thence that our interpreta- 
tion is not correct, for there is no reference to the fifth 
kingdom in the eighth chapter. 

Another objection which appears of some force against 
referring the second and third verses to the resurrection 
and a future life is derived from the lack of any allusion 
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to such events elsewhere in the Old Testament. There is 
no substantial evidence worthy of reliance that the Jews 
believed in a resurrection. When Daniel lived, there is 
no proof that a resurrection was an article of faith. At- 
tempts to sustain the contrary view have been made, but. 
they have ended in conjecture. It is certainly very remark- 
able that such a declaration of faith should be made by 
Daniel only. The presumption is most clearly in favor of 
the opinion, that he used this symbol to denote national 
restoration from the desolation wrought by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, as Isaiah and Ezekiel used it to denote 
national restoration from the desolation wrought by Neb- 
uchadnezzar. And the presumption must so remain 
till it has been conclusively proved that a belief in the 
doctrine of the resurrection was common in the days 
of Daniel; and even then it would be an open ques- 
tion whether Daniel did not use the language as a sym- 
bol of national restoration, which the context seems to 
demand. 

Some of our readers may expect that we shall say 
something upon the genuineness of this book of Daniel 
before we close our remarks. We did not purpose to 
enter into that discussion. Professor Stuart ably main- 
tains the genuineness of the book, and follows step b 
step the objections of Lengerke, one of the ablest oppo- 
nents of Daniel. The a priori objections to its genuine- 
ness are of little worth, as @ priori arguments usually are. 
The specific character of the prophecy in the eleventh 
chapter awakens the strongest doubt of the prophetical 
character of the book, as Porphyry discovered. But one 
valid witness to the contrary would scatter it to the winds. 
The study of the physical sciences has shown us that 
@ priori considerations are of weight only within very 
narrow limits. The fact that no other prophecy of such 
length is equally specific would no more prove this to 
have been written after the events, than the fact of the 
existence of fish without eyes would be set aside by the 
universal presence of such organs in all fishes previously 
known. Science will yet, we hope, drive theology from 
the clouds to the solid ground. It is not necessary that 
all the books of prophecy should be cast in the same rhe- 
torical mould in order to their acceptance as genuine, 
any more than that all men should be of the same stat- 
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ure and color to entitle them to the rights of humanity. 
That there are difficulties respecting the genuineness of 
the book of Daniel which do not attach to some of the 
other books in the Old Testament we freely admit. But 
this by no means shows that it is not genuine; it only 
shows that it would be more difficult to prove itso. We 
do not propose to enter into that question, and therefore 
will drop it here. 

The tendencies of criticism as manifested in this and 
some other American works are encouraging. ‘The nar- 
row and cramped principles which have guided some 
critics are as destructive to all true criticism as the fanci- 
ful and whimsical notions which have controlled others. 
We think that the signs of the times indicate something 
better. Indeed, something better has already come. 
This work and the work of the same author on the 
Apocalypse will send light where before there was dark- 
ness. We hope their venerable author may still be spared 
to give more of the results of a life of study to the pub- 
lic. We shall receive them with a cordial welcome. 

R. P. 8. 





Art. V.—PARKMAN’S CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC.* 


Mr. Parkman’s theme is a sad and painful one, though 
it is likewise invested with a profound interest. Such is 
too truly the character of by far the larger portion of all 
the subjects which historians have treated, or have yet to 
treat. If still it be important that they should be re- 
hearsed, fidelity and skill in dealing with them, so as to 
present with power the great issues which they sus- 
pended, and to relieve their sombre gloom by touches of 
light from the beauties of nature and the heroism of 
men, are to be accounted to the praise of the histo- 
rian, while he is blameless for the horrors which he must 
relate. 

The subject-matter of Mr. Parkman’s history is so har- 





* History of the yang: word of Pontiac, and the War of the North Ameri- 
can Tribes against the English Colonists after the Conquest of Canada. By 
Francis Parkman, Jr. Boston: Little & Brown. 1851. 8vo. pp. 630. 
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rowing to every humane sentiment, as to demand in its 
treatment a forcible exhibition of all the high interests 
which were at stake, and such relief as the finer qualities 
and the nobler virtues of men, as well as the pleasant im- 
agery of nature, will afford to brighten the narrative. It 
is for this reason that we award to the book before us the 
highest commendation. Mr. Parkman has discharged 
his task in a most able manner. His labors are sure to 
be appreciated by all competent and candid judges, as 
deserving of unqualified and unstinted praise. 

However much or little the success of his work may be 
advanced by reviews and criticisms, it is one of those 
performances which can stand on their own merits. It 
will certainly hold an honored place among the best his- 
torical works which have been produced in this country. 
We have ourselves received such gratification from its 
perusal, that we feel desirous of introducing it to our 
readers who have not anticipated our purpose, in a way 
that shall excite their own expectations from it, without 
forestalling any of the interest which its pages will 
afford them. 

In undertaking to stand between such a book and 
those whom we would attract to its perusal, we feel that 
our duty is a very simple one. We must first of all pre- 
sent the theme of the volume; then we must state the 
qualifications of the author for the eflective and judicious 
treatment of it; we must define the materials, their au- 
thority and the use made of them; and we must next 
indicate how they have been worked up in the whole ar- 
rangement and elaboration of details and narrative which 
constitute the work. 

The theme itself is one of the most exciting and seri- 
ous interest. A writer who wishes to secure himself a 
fame among historians is fortunate in having found such 
a theme yet waiting to invite and to reward him. Of 
course the war of the Revolution holds the first place 
among all the subjects for the historian’s pen on this con- 
tinent since its settlement. We know not any other sub- 
ject which could dispute with that dealt with in the vol- 
ume before us for the honor of the second place. The 
seven years of strife and blood which protracted the 
conflicts between the French and the English colonists 
on this western continent were marked by many wild 
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and stirring incidents, and made brilliant —in military 
phrase — by acts of the noblest heroism and intrepidity. 
That contest likewise has all the romantic interest of the 
scenes on which it was waged, and all the original and 
peculiar attractiveness of a new mode of warfare, con- 
ducted often in a savage fashion, as well as with savage 
allies. But that old French war is broken into a multi- 
tude of actions and skirmishes, with a great variety of 
leaders to confuse and divide our attention ; and its sep- 
arate incidents often do not seem to bear upon the main 
issue. ‘Those separate incidents have already filled many 
volumes with their incomplete records, and there are rich 
materials for more. There is no summary review of the 
French war which tells the story of it in a more faithful 
and spirited manner, than that which makes the introduc- 
tion to Mr. Parkman’s volume. His own theme joins on 
to that, and the interest of the sequel exceeds that of 
either of the events which preceded it. 

The overthrow of the French ascendency on this con- 
tinent by the successful prowess of the English at Forts 
Du Quesne (Pittsburg) and Niagara, at Crown Point, 
Ticonderoga, Quebec, and Montreal, in 1760, brought 
the war to a close. The whole continent east of the 
Mississippi then passed under British rule, so far as a 
treaty between the English, French, and Spanish powers, 
in 1763, could dispose of territory here belonging to a 
party not admitted to the negotiation. But the two 
leading European monarchies had been contending for 
a prize which neither could lawfully claim, let the issue 
end as it might. While the war was in progress the sav- 
ages, whose stake was the greatest, seem to have kept 
their paramount rights in abeyance. Those of the native 
tribes which had not been allies of France were, at least, 
not friendly to the English. The close of the French 
war was the signal for the breaking out of a terrific strug- 
gle on our borders, in which the darkest scenes of savage 
barbarity were enacted; while the heroism of the Anglo- 
Americans was put to as severe a test as ever tried the 
ancestral blood in any region of the earth. ‘The occa- 
sion of it was a final effort of the Indian tribes to main- 
tain their own independent possession of their native soil, 
and by one daring effort of savage prowess to drive off 
the English usurpers. The life and soul of that bold en- 
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terprise was Pontiac, the most remarkable Indian chief- 
tain in our annals. He planned a conspiracy of the 
Northern and Western tribes against the English. * With 
all the dark passions of his race, with a subtlety, and 
genius, and barbaric dignity which would have made him 
the unquestioned leader of any single tribe, he combined 
an ambitious and revengeful spirit, an intelligent fore- 
cast, an ability to plan and guide, and a resolution and 
tenacity of purpose, which gained for him supreme influ- 
ence over the least tractable of his fellow-chieftains and 
won them to his own aim. He conceived an enterprise 
in which, if any man could have succeeded, he would have 
been sure to triumph. His great scheme was to unite 
the independent and contentious Indian tribes of the 
North and West into a firm alliance for the destruction 
of the old French forts which had passed into the hands 
of the English on the Lakes and borders, then to set upon 
the frontier settlers with all the fury of a savage devasta- 
tion, and to drive the hated intruders into the sea. His 
measures to this end, with all the incidents of the dif- 
ferent scenes which its prosecution involved, make the 
theme of this volume. ‘The dark shades of the wide, un- 
broken wilderness, the ocean-like expanses of the Lakes, 
and the great rivers of the Western forests, form the 
scenery on which the terrific tragedy transpired. Pic- 
tures of savage life and of savage men, the strange lore 
of the murky woods, and the harrowing narratives of 
Indian warfare, are the materials which enter into the 
theme. 
The qualifications which an author may have for deal- 
ing with such a theme must form a chief element of our 
estimate of the real value of his work, before we read it, 
and when we have perused it. No mere study and re- 
search, however faithful and ample, could qualify a writer 
for conspicuous success in this task. ‘Though the liter- 
ary materials for it are abundant and rich, and many of 
them, written under circumstances such as to secure their 
freshness and vitality, would afford words and images 
which a compiler might copy to advantage, these alone 
would not enable an author to infuse into his narrative 
the spirit and glow which ought to animate such a 
theme. The writer would need a natural bent, a pro- 
clivity toward savage life, an instinctive passion for his 
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theme; in a word, a genius for it. And then he would 
also need the training, the experimental knowledge, 
which would inform his genius and turn it into an effect- 
ive skill. He must have seen and known real savages, 
must have consorted with them on their own terms, must 
have lived in their ways, have seen their doings, have 
heard their legends, and spent nights before the fires in 
their lodges in talking with them upon his theme, its 
incidents and actors. Mr. Parkman has these qualifica- 
tions in natural bent and proclivity and genius, and in 
the training of real personal experience. He has caught 
the spirit of his theme, and learned the style of its faith- 
ful treatment. He has had experience of savage life. 
We do not mean to imply that when we are in his com- 
pany we feel any insecurity as to our scalp, or that we 
should not be taken off our guard if he were to raise a 
whoop in our ears. He has fortunately been able to pre- 
serve his civilization, and has put to good account his 
academic discipline at Harvard. But we can explain his 
wonderful skill in the delineation of savage life and man- 
ners, his felicitous use of words and images drawn from 
the woods and their wild tenants, and his remarkable 
power in presenting the great living features of the In- 
dian mind and nature, only by attributing them to an 
original genius in that direction, trained by an avidity to 
see for himself what he would describe, and by a faithful 
use of the opportunity when attained at no small cost of 
endurance and courage. 

Those who have followed Mr. Parkman in his lively 
narrative of personal adventure on “ The California and 
Oregon Trail,” in 1846, which abounds in _ graphic 
sketches of life on the prairies and the Rocky Mountains, 
will at once admit his eminent qualifications for his pres- 
ent work. In the volume whose title we have just given, 
we find this passage : — 


**T had come into the country almost exclusively with a view 
of observing the Indian character. Having from childhood felt a 
curiosity on this subject, and having failed completely to gratify 
it by reading, I resolved to have recourse to observation. I 
wished to satisfy myself with regard to the position of the Indians 
among the races of men; the vices and the virtues that have 
sprung from their innate character, and from their modes of life, 
their government, their superstitions, and their domestic situation. 
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To accomplish my purpose it was necessary to live in the midst 
of them, and become, as it were, one of them. I proposed to 


join a village, and make myself an inmate of one of their lodges,” 
&c. — p. 143. 


We would refer our readers to that volume if the 
wish for further information concerning the author’s per- 
sonal fitness for his present task. We see in the volume 
before us, that all his painfully acquired knowledge has 
been turned to good account. He has made the Indian 
character the subject of a very close and penetrating ob- 
servation. 

We have long since learned that the Indian as de- 
scribed in most of our books is the creature of the imagi- 
nations of the various writers. ‘They have given us the 
most unfaithful portraitures, wholly unlike to the reali- 
ties. ‘The red man’s faults and virtues were neither of 
them such as have been attributed to him. Mr. Park- 
man is almost original in his fidelity to the truth of the 
matter. He has caught the living expression of the In- 
dian mind. He gives us broad, general views, authenti- 
cated and illustrated by the most minute details, which 
present a most acute analysis of the real savage charac- 
ter. He balances its strong and its weak points. He 
shows us just wherein an Indian surpasses a white man 
in fertility of resource, or in ability to do without what 
is necessary to us, and wherein his nature is limited by 
deficiencies or circumstances. We might draw from this 
volume, either in sentences or in paragraphs, information, 
which, being brought together, would afford us as just 
and as discriminating a view of savage character as we 
are ever likely to have. With authentic descriptions of 
the habits of the Indians, Mr. Parkman gives us divinings 
of their ideas and modes of conception. He interprets 
for us the lonely musings of the child of nature, as in 
some dark hiding-place with prayer and fasting he shapes 
the vision which he is to pursue in life. He sketches the 
summer and winter lodges with their inmates, the hunt- 
ing, trading, and war parties, the gloomy superstitions 
and shadowy legends of their traditionary lore. All this 
is done with a happy facility of word and phrase and im- 
agery, which gives an electric vigor to his narrative, and 
eminently befits his theme. The air of verity is over his 
pages. His skill in the description of forest and wilder- 
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ness scenery is very striking. He preserves the most 
rigid fidelity to exact historic truth, while the excitement 
of the most high-wrought romance accompanies the nar- 
rative. 

As to the materials which he has been the first to work 
bef into a continuous narrative, these are abundant, and 
of a very various character. Besides all the fragmentary 
documents which are in print, newspaper sketches, let- 
ters, biographies, journals of Indian traders, and more 
elaborate volumes, he informs us that he has had three 
thousand and four hundred pages of manuscript, consist- 
ing of state papers which he has copied at home and 
abroad, official reports, contemporary notes and records, 
and unpublished letters and journals. He has also ex- 
amined the sites to which the shifting interest of his tale 
relates, and has collected all the local traditions around 
them. ‘These materials have evidently been used with 
great judgment, fidelity, and skill, as is amply attested 
by the foot-notes and appendix of documents. Four val- 
uable maps complete the apparatus. 

Having said thus much concerning the theme, the 
qualifications of the author, his materials, and his mode 
of using them, we proceed to give a very slight sketch of 
the subject-matter of the volume. 

Mr. Parkman introduces his narrative with a very elab- 
orate account of the Indian tribes east of the Missis- 
sippi, at the time when they became known to the Euro- 
pean colonists. These he classifies and describes, giving 
such historical information concerning them as can be 
depended upon, with a statement of their relations to 
each other, their numbers, mode of life, and marked char- 


acteristics. We extract a passage from this portion of 
the work. 


‘© Of the Indian character much has been written foolishly, 
and credulously believed. By the rhapsodies of poets, the cant 
of sentimentalists, and the extravagance of some who should have 
known better, a counterfeit image has been tricked out, which 
might seek in vain for its likeness through every corner of the 
habitable earth; an image bearing no more resemblance to its 
original than the monarch of the tragedy and the hero of the epic 
poem bear to their living prototypes in the palace and the camp. 
The shadows of his wilderness home, and the darker mantle of 
his own inscrutable reserve, have made the Indian warrior a won. 
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der and a mystery. Yet to the eye of rational observation there 
is nothing unintelligible in him. He is full, it is true, of contra- 
diction. He deems himself the centre of greatness and renown ; 
his pride is proof against the fiercest torments of fire and steel ; 
and yet the same man would beg for a dram of whiskey, or pick 
up a crust of bread thrown to him like a dog, from the tent-door 
of the traveller. At one moment, he is wary and cautious to the 
verge of cowardice ; at the next, he abandons himself to a very 
insanity of recklessness, and the habitual self-restraint which 
throws an impenetrable veil over emotion is joined to the wild, 
impetuous passions of a beast or a madman. 

‘* Such inconsistencies, strange as they seem in our eyes, when 
viewed under a novel aspect, are but the ordinary incidents of 
humanity. The qualities of the mind are not uniform in their ac- 
tion through all the relations of life. With different men, and 
different races of men, pride, valor, prudence, have different 
forms of manifestation, and where in one instance they lie dor- 
mant, in another they are keenly awake. ‘The conjunction of 
greatness and littleness, meanness and pride, is older than the 
days of the patriarchs; and such antiquated phenomena, dis- 
played under a new form in the unreflecting, undisciplined mind 
of a savage, call for no special wonder, but should rather be 
classed with the other enigmas of the fathomless human heart. 
The dissecting knife of a Rochefoucault might lay bare matters 
of no less curious observation in the breast of every man. 

‘** Nature has stamped the Indian with a hard and stern physi- 
ognomy. Ambition, revenge, envy, jealousy, are his ruling pas- 
sions; and his cold temperament is little exposed to those effem- 
inate vices which are the bane of milder races. With him re- 
venge is an overpowering instinct; nay, more, it is a point of 
honor and a duty. His pride sets all language at defiance. He 
loathes the thought of coercion; and few of his race have ever 
stooped to discharge a menial office. A wild love of liberty, an 
utter intolerance of control, lie at the basis of his character, and 
fire his whole existence. Yet, in spite of this haughty indepen- 
dence, he is a devout hero-worshipper ; and high achievement in 
war or policy touches a chord to which his nature never fails to 
respond. He looks up with admiring reverence to the sages and 
heroes of his tribe; and it is this principle, joined to the re- 
spect for age, which springs from the patriarchal element in his 
social system, which, beyond all others, contributes union and 
harmony tothe erratic members of an Indian community. With 
him the love of glory kindles into a burning passion ; and to al- 
lay its cravings, he will dare cold and famine, fire, tempest, tor- 
ture, and death itself. 

‘* These generous traits are overcast by much that is dark, 
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cold, and sinister, by sleepless distrust and rankling jealousy. 
Treacherous himself, he is always suspicious of treachery in oth- 
ers. Brave as he is,—and few of mankind are braver, — he 
will vent his passion by a secret stab rather than an open blow. 
His warfare is full of ambuscade and stratagem ; and he never 
rushes into battle with that joyous self-abandonment with which 
the warriors of the Gothic races flung themselves into the ranks 
of their enemies. In his feasts and his drinking-bouts we find 
none of that robust and full-toned mirth which reigned at the rude 
carousals of our barbaric ancestry. He is never jovial in his 
cups, and maudlin sorrow or maniacal rage is the sole result of 
his potations. 

** Over all emotion he throws the veil of an iron self-control, 
originating in a peculiar form of pride, and fostered by rigorous 
discipline from childhood upward. He is trained to conceal pas- 
sion, and not to subdue it. The inscrutable warrior is aptly im- 
aged by the hackneyed figure of a volcano covered with snow ; 
and no man can say when or where the wild-fire will burst forth. 
This shallow self-mastery serves to give dignity to public delib- 
eration, and harmony to social life. Wrangling and quarrel are 
strangers to an Indian dwelling ; and while an assembly of the 
ancient Gauls was garrulous as a convocation of magpies, a Ro- 
man senate might have taken a lesson from the grave solemnity 
of an Indian council. In the midst of his family and friends, he 
hides affections, by nature none of the most tender, under a mask 
of icy coldness; and in the torturing fires of his enemy, the 


haughty sufferer maintains to the last his look of grim defi- 
ance.” — pp. 35 — 38. 


In this delineation there is a skill which no study of 
books would impart. It has been acquired by actual in- 
tercourse with the savages. The author is able to appre- 
ciate those differences in the traits belonging to the vari- 
ous tribes, which, though they seem slight, did, after all, 
distinguish the groups of aborigines on this continent, 
just as they mark the present inhabitants of our several 
States. 


The following is a fine picture of winter life among the 
savages. 


‘In the long evenings of mid-winter, when in the wilderness 
without the trees cracked with biting cold, and the forest paths 
were clogged with snow, then, around the lodge-fires of the Iro- 
quois, warriors, squaws, and restless, naked children were clus- 
tered in social groups, each dark face brightened in the fickle 
fire-light, while, with jest and laugh, the pipe passed round from 
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hand to hand. Perhaps some shrivelled old warrior, the story- 
teller of the tribe, recounted to attentive ears the deeds of ancient 
heroism, legends of spirits and monsters, or tales of witches and 
vampires, — superstitions not less rife among this all-believing 
race, than among the nations of the Transatlantic world.” — p. 16. 


We extract a passage relating to their religion. 


‘**The religious belief of the Algonquins —and the remark 
holds good, not of the Algonquins only, but of all the hunting 
tribes of America— is a cloudy bewilderment, where we seek 
in vain for system or coherency. Among a primitive and savage 
people, there were no poets to vivify its images, no priests to give 
distinctness and harmony to its rites and symbols. To the In- 
dian mind all nature was instinct with deity. A spirit was em- 
bodied in every mountain, lake, and cataract ; every bird, beast, 
or reptile, every tree, shrub, or grass-blade, was endued with 
mystic influence; yet this untutored pantheism did not exclude 
the conception of certain divinities, of incongruous and ever-shift- 
ing attributes. The sun, too, was a god, and the moon was a 
goddess. Conflicting powers of good and evil divided the uni- 
verse ; but if, before the arrival of Europeans, the Indian recog- 
nized the existence of a one almighty, self-existent Being, the 
Great Spirit, the Lord of Heaven and Earth, the belief was so 
vague and dubious as scarcely to deserve the name. His percep- 
tions of moral good and evil were perplexed and shadowy ; and 
the belief in a state of future reward and punishment was by no 
means of universal prevalence.” — pp. 34, 35. 


The French and the English colonists stood from the 
very beginning in widely different relations with the na- 
tives. The circumstances under which they had respect- 
ively made their settlements here were very unlike, and 
in character, training, and spirit they differed yet more, 
while the course which each pursued in their dealings 
with the savages was even more dissimilar. France 
claimed the valleys of the Ohio and the Mississippi by 
right of the discoveries of Allouez and La Salle. England 
claimed the same regions by force of treaties with the 
Six Nations, who professed to hold them by right of con- 
quest. In 1688 the census made the number of the 
French in North America 11,249, which was about a 
twentieth part of the number of the English here. But 
in the earliest periods of colonization the French had 
shown more of the spirit of-enterprise in spreading them- 


selves over the continent, and they always had mingled 
34 * 
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with the natives on the most intimate and familiar terms. 
In this latter condescension the English never attempted 
to emulate them. The half-breeds, traders, voyageurs, 
and couriers des bois formed a motley crew, who served as 
go-betweens in the intercourse of the white and red man. 
The wilderness harbored many of these Indianized white 
men. ‘They were a barbarous, filthy, and degraded race, 
and: furnished then, as similar specimens of humanity 
still furnish, a striking proof, that the process of deterio- 
ration or debasement is always easier than that of im- 
provement and civilization. ‘The graces and refinements 
of social life are more easily lost by the white man than 
acquired by the Indian. Charlevoix said that the savages 
did not become French, but the French became savages. 
The French were almost exclusively engaged in the fur 
trade, and this decided their relations to the natives, 
whom they flattered and took pains to please. The 
English colonists devoted themselves to commerce and 
agriculture, and had little intimacy with the savages. 

The close of the French war made the English masters 
of the Lake and forest forts, and they proceeded to take 
possession of them. This measure was the signal for the 
outbreak on the part of the native tribes. Probably one 
impulse which moved them to rise against the English 
was the encouragement which they had found in their 
bloody success at Braddock’s defeat. They were also 
deluded by the vengeful Canadians, who professed to 
stand neutral in the strife, into the belief that the capitu- 
lation with France was but a sham, and that the French 
king would once more rally his forces here. ‘The Eng- 
lish had made no efforts to conciliate the Northern and 
Western tribes, had bestowed no presents upon them, 
had courted no alliance with them. The natives saw 
their fair and rich, though wild, inheritance threatened by 
the all-grasping conquerors, and, with none of the means 
of concerted action save those which were furnished in 
the genius of one great mind among them, they were 
moved to a daring resistance. 

A philosophical historian, who should be tracing the 
sad and withered fortunes of the red men on this conti- 
nent, would be sure to meet with one pressing question 
in his own mind if he did not find the answer to it anti- 
cipated in his first dealing with his subject. As he con- 
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templated the wasting away of the aboriginal race, be- 
fore the successive advances of foreign intruders, the 
inquiry would forcibly present itself, Had the doomed 
race none to speak for them? none to plan and act? 
none to foresee their fate, to rouse and encourage them 
to resist it? Was there not one man for the occasion, a 
man of the hour, in all their tribes, who in their own na- 
tive eloquence, with imagery drawn from the devastating 
flame, or the wasting pestilence, or the summer drought, 
or the angry storm, would warn the poor citizens of the 
wild wood how they would surely waste away before the 
axe, and plough, and hammer, and whiskey, and fire- 
arms of the whites? As the emergencies and crises of 
successive encroachments were sadly or passionately re- 
alized, was there no man of destiny treading his native 
soil, who could foresee and announce the alternative be- 
tween resistance and subjection, could bring the energy 
of a surpassing intellect to reconcile lesser animosities 
among those whose common all was at risk, and direct 
against a hated foe the combined efforts which together 


would be all effective, though fruitless if used apart? In. 


answer to this question three barbarous chieftains present 
themselves in the events which are the materials for our 
history. Just such men as answer to the fitnesses of 
things appear. And they appear at just such crises as 
seemed to call for them, and to give them the work which 
they were qualified, at least, to attempt. These three 
men were King Philip, Pontiac, and Tecumseh. They 
would have been men of mark under any circumstances. 
They were men of foresight, of ambition, and of native 
energy of mind and soul. ‘lhey were patriots; and, had 
the same affectations of speech been current among the 
whites of their day which have found favor in our own, 
they would have been called prophets. 

These three great chieftains of our native tribes were, 
each in his turn, but for the same causes and with the 
same intensity of spirit, enemies of the white men. Nor 
were they moved by a blind passion, by a savage love of 
strife, as strife. They were intelligent and thoughtful, 
and deliberate in their opposition to the encroaching steps 
of the intruders upon their broad domains. If we ma 
use the apparent paradox, we may truly say that they 
were the intelligent opponents of civilization and the 
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clear-sighted advocates of barbarism. They weighed the 
relative advantages of civilization and barbarism, and 
preferred the latter; thinking it the state better suited to 
their range of being and their happiness. Minavavana, 
a chief of the Ojibwas, addressing the commander at 
one of the Lake forts, said: “ Englishman, we are not 
your slaves. These lakes, these woods and mountains, 
were left to us by our ancestors. They are our inherit- 
ance, and we will part with them to none. Your nation 
supposes that we, like the white people, cannot live with- 
out bread, and pork, and beef. But you ought to know 
that He, the Great Spirit and Master of Life, has pro- 
vided food for us in these spacious lakes, and on these 
woody mountains.” That sentence tells the whole truth 
concerning the feelings and convictions of each of those 
three heroic and patriotic sachems whom we have named 
together. ‘They chose with their whole heart’s love the 
wild freedom, the broad ranges of the wilderness, with its 
perils and its simple wood-craft, and were content to 
forego the thrift and luxury of the whites. 

The charms which savage life has, even for those who 
have shared previously the influences of civilization, are 
admirably presented in the following extract. It occurs. 
in Mr. Parkman’s account of the delivery of some Eng- 
lish captives which Colonel Bouquet exacted from the 
Western tribes. 


‘* Among the captives brought in for delivery were some bound 
fast to prevent their escape; and many others who, amid the 
general tumult of joy and sorrow, sat sullen and scowling, angry 
that they were forced to abandon the wild license of the forest 
for the irksome restraints of society. Thus to look back with a 
fond longing to inhospitable deserts, where men, beasts, and Na- 
ture herself seem arrayed in arms, and where ease, security, and 
all that civilization reckons among the goods of life, are alike cut 
off, may appear to argue some strange perversity or moral mal- 
formation. Yet such has been the experience of many a sound 
and healthful mind. To him who has once tasted the reckless 
independence, the haughty self-reliance, the sense of irrespon- 
sible freedom, which the forest life engenders, civilization thence- 
forth seems flat and stale. Its pleasures are insipid, its pursuits 
wearisome, its conventionalities, duties, and mutual dependence 
alike tedious and disgusting. The entrapped wanderer grows 
fierce and restless, and pants for breathing-room. His path, it is 
true, was choked with difficulties, but his body and soul were 
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hardened to meet them; it was beset with dangers, but these 
were the very spice of his life, gladdening his heart with exulting 
self-confidence, and sending the blood through his veins witha 
livelier current. ‘The wilderness, rough, harsh, and inexorable, 
has charms more potent in their seductive influence than all the 
lures of luxury and sloth. And often he on whom it has cast its 
magic finds no heart to dissolve the spell, and remains a wan- 
derer and an Ishmaelite to the hour of his death.” — pp. 508, 509. 


Each of these three great chiefs planned a conspiracy 
of the native tribes against the English. Each found an 
occasion, in the circumstances of his own time, to bring 
the whole energy of his soul to bear upon an exter- 
minating war. ‘They all won their influence by their 
own native gifts, and were not indebted for it to any 
accident of birth or inherited privilege. The essential in- 
dependence and spirit of isolation, as well as the inex- 
tinguishable animosities which characterized the different 
tribes, led each of them to stand for the most part alone, 
and to be averse to alliances. Nor is the famous confed- 
eracy of the Six Nations, when rightly viewed, an excep- 
tion to this rule; it is rather a confirmation and illustra- 
tion of it. Here was the weak point on the side of bar- 
barism. ‘These tribes could only with the greatest diffi- 
culty be engaged in any concerted action against a com- 
mon foe. This fact, while it opposed constant obstacles 
and annoyances to any great leader who sought to league 
several tribes together against the whites, proves the 
wonderful endowments of those three chiefs, who, in a 
measure, were successful. 

Our own King Philip was the first to conceive such an 
enterprise, and in his own savage heart he planned its 
successive steps, and by his powers of inciting and per- 
suading he won his allies. He"would have swept the 
hated English from the hills and valleys of New England. 
The war of 1675, with all its barbarity and desolations, 
showed the degree of his success. Tecumseh, forty years 
ago, found an occasion, in the rapid advances of our 
nation in the Far West, to ferment the third great con- 
spiracy. He, too, was vanquished only after the terror 
of his name had been surpassed by the terror which fol- 
lowed on his track. 

But by far the mightiest of the three was Pontiac. 
He was truly a great and a gifted man. Savage, relent- 
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less, and artful as he was, treacherous, too, by our estimate 
of moral qualities, he had a genius for inflaming and 
ruling the barbarous tribes, and he found an occasion 
which called out his soul with no merely visionary or un- 
promising purpose. Lesser men than he have made bold 
strokes, and planned and looked for success when the 
— of it was less fair and reasonable than it was to 
im. 

Of Pontiac himself, as a subject of any thing like a full 
biography, very little is recorded. It is chiefly through 
his deeds that he is to be known. He is first mentioned 
as having probably been the leader of a band of the Otta- 
was in the disastrous affair of General Braddock, at Fort 
Du Quesne. He was the principal chief of the Ottawas, 
who were confederate with the Ojibwas and the Potta- 
wattamies. The famous ranger Rogers was sent with a 
body of troops to take possession, in the name of the 
English crown, of the forts on the Lakes, which, of course, 
were ceded by the capitulation with the French. On his 
way, while encamped for a night at the present site of 
Cleveland, on Lake Erie, he was visited by an embassy 
consisting of some of Pontiac’s warriors. We quote Mr. 
Parkman’s account of the interview : — 


“They proclaimed themselves an embassy from Pontiac, ruler | 
of all that country, and directed, in his name, that the English 
should advance no farther until they had had an interview with 
the great chief, who was already close at hand. In truth, before 
the day closed, Pontiac himself appeared ; and it is here, for the 
first time, that this remarkable man stands forth distinctly on 
the page of history. He greeted Rogers with the haughty 
demand, what was his business in that country, and how he 
dared enter it without his permission. Rogers informed him that 
the French were defeated, that Canada had surrendered, and that 
he was on his way to take possession of Detroit, and restore a 
general peace to white men and Indians alike. Pontiac listened 
with attention, but only replied that he should stand in the path 
of the English until morning. Having inquired if the strangers 
were in need of any thing which his country could afford, he 
withdrew with his chiefs, at nightfall, to his own encampment; 
while the English, ill at easezand suspecting treachery, stood 
well on their guard throughout the night. 

** In the morning, Pontiac returned to the camp with his attend- 
ant chiefs, and made his reply to Rogers’s speech of the previous 
day. He was willing, he said, to live at peace with the English, 
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and suffer them to remain in his country as long as they treated 
him with due respect and deference. The Indian chiefs and pro- 
vincial officers smoked the calumet together, and perfect harmony 
seemed established between them. 

** Up to this time, Pontiac had been, in word and deed, the fast 
ally of the French ; but it is easy to discern the motives that im- 
pelled him to renounce his old adherence. ‘The American forest 
never produced a man more shrewd, politic, and ambitious. Ig- 
norant as he was of what was passing in the world, he could 
clearly see that the French power was on the wane, and he knew 
his own interest too well to prop a falling cause. By making 
friends of the English, he hoped to gain powerful allies, who 
would aid his ambitious projects, and give him an increased in- 
fluence over the tribes; and he flattered himself that the new- 
comers would treat him with the same studied respect which the 
French had always observed. In this, and all his other expecta- 
tions of advantage from the English, he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

‘** A cold storm of rain set in, and the rangers were detained 
some days in theirencampment. During this time, Rogers had 
several interviews with Pontiac, and was constrained to admire 
the native vigor of his intellect, no less than the singular control 
which he exercised over those around him.”—pp. 148, 149. 


Pontiac is supposed to have been at this time about 
fifty years of age. Not being treated with the deference 
which he expected from the English, his purpose of 
deadly animosity was soon formed. He was encouraged 
by a falsehood, industriously circulated by the lower 
rabble of the French Canadians, that the French king 
had only been sleeping, and was about to wake up and 
reclaim his old sway. The fiery chief sent his ambassa- 
dors of war bearing the bloody hatchet and the wampum- 
belt over all the region towards the north of the Missis- 
sippi, as well as around the tributaries of the Ohio, the 
upper Lakes, and the borders of the Ottawa. His orators 
bore his message into every Indian camp and village. As 
his own spirit was infused into it, and it was faithfully 
repeated, it was received everywhere with intense enthu- 
siasm. So broad and large a league promised success. 
It seemed as if the widely scattered posts of the Eng- 
lish, each comparatively feeble when set upon by a 
thousand yelping savages roused to fury by their rage, 
would be easily taken. The result of Pontiac’s war- 
message was, that a great council of chiefs from the vari- 
ous tribes was appointed to be held on the little river 
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Ecorces, near Detroit. And here the painted demons of 
the woods, made hideous by the savage war-colors with 
which they dyed their naked bodies, assembled in council, 
April 27, 1763. We should be glad to quote the wild, 
but most poetical and. significant, legend which Pontiac 
rehearsed. We refer our readers to it.* 

The substance of Mr. Parkman’s volume is devoted to 
a very particular narrative of the workings of Pontiac’s 
conspiracy, of the deeds of the savages, the experiences of 
the various English garrisons, and the events of the fierce 
struggle. We cannot follow the particulars of the fear- 
fully exciting tale. We can only repeat of it as a whole, 
that it is told in a most masterly way, with a vigor of 
language, a brilliancy of image, and a fidelity of detail, 
which seem to throw us back into the very scenes and 
experiences of the struggle. Whoever is pleased with 
those touches of the pen which, like a skilful painter’s 
colors, present forest and lake scenery to the life, will find 
them abundant in this volume. Here, too, we have a 
fine delineation of the military character and the qualities 
of a soldier when assumed respectively by a savage and 
a civilized man. References to the legendary lore, the 
superstitions, the tender emotions, and the domestic 
usages of the natives are numerous and deeply interest- 
ing. The condition and circumstances of the little bodies 
of soldiers in the garrisons are vividly presented. We 
are impressed anew with the power of endurance, the 
amount and fertility of resource, and the capacity of 
adaptation to strange experiences which human beings 
manifest, when time and occasion call them out. We 
are made to realize the various forms in which true hero- 
ism and courage will show themselves. As we have laid 
down this volume to go to our nightly rest, we have 
thought of the blessings of peace and security in the 
darkness, and have weighed once more the incessantly 
tasked problem, that war should so often be the needful 
means of obtaining them. 

The main interest of the narrative centres around the 
siege of Detroit, which Pontiac directed in person. Only 
at this post and at Fort Pitt (now Pittsburg) were the 
savages kept at bay. At all the other fortified places on 
the Lakes and frontiers their fierce hearts were gratified 





* Pages 180-183. 
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by a feast of horrors. here were one hundred and twenty 
soldiers in the garrison at Detroit, commanded by the 
intrepid and resolute Major Gladwy n, and two small 
armed vessels in the river. The numbers of the be- 
leaguering savages varied at intervals from six hundred 
to two thousand. Pontiac tried every artifice of strat- 
agem, cunning, and treachery. It had been arranged 
at the Indian council, that he and forty of his warriors 
should introduce themselves into the fort to go through 
the calumet dance, and while there should take such ob- 
servations as would enable them afterwards to act with 
some concert and effect. So far the scheme succeeded, 
but no further. The commander had warning through 
an Indian girl of their treacherous design, when soon 
afterwards they asked admission, with their weapons con- 
cealed, to hold a council with the English officers. Glad- 
wyn boldly admitted them through his well-armed and 
watchful ranks, to let Pontiac see that his wiles were 
detected and despised. The war lasted for more than 
fifteen months, and was not brought to a close with- 
out the enlistment of Indian allies through the efforts 
of Sir William Johnson. During that long period the 
garrison at Detroit were compelled to practise a sleepless 
vigilance, being in constant peril from an unresting foe, 
and pinched with a scarcity of provisions. All conceiv- 
able alarms and hardships were endured, and the narra- 
tive of them has a most painfully absorbing interest. 

War-parties of the savages would frequently pass in 
sight of the soldiers, bearing their bloody trophies, and 
the besieged learned in sad succession that the forest gar- 
risons at. Sandusky, St. Joseph’s, Michilimackinae, Oua- 
tanon, Miami, Presque Isle, [Erie] Le Boeuf, and Ve- 
nango had all fallen before their savage foes. The follow- 
ing picture of the Indian summer occurs amid the cata- 
logue of atrocities : 

‘*The summer had ‘ate since drawn to a close, and the ver- 
dant landscape around Detroit had undergone an ominous trans- 
formation. ‘Touched by the first October frosts, the forest glowed 
like a bed of tulips; and all along the river bank, the painted 
foliage, brightened by the autumnal sun, reflected its mingled 
colors upon the dark water below. The western wind was fraught 
with life and exhilaration, and in the clear, sharp air, the form of 
the fish-hawk, sailing over the distant headland, seemed almost 
within range of the sportsman’s gun. 
VOL. LI.—ATH S. VOL. XVI. NO. ITI. 30 
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‘*‘ A weck or two elapsed, and then succeeded that gentler 
season which bears among us the name of the Indian summer ; 
when a light haze rests upon the morning landscape, and the 
many-colored woods seem wrapped in the thin drapery of a veil ; 
when the air is mild and calm as that of early June, and at even- 
ing the sun goes down amid a warm, voluptuous beauty, that may 
well outrival the softest tints of Italy. But through all the still 
and breathless afternoon, the leaves have fallen fast in the woods, 
like’ flakes of snow, and every thing betokens that the last melan- 
choly change is at hand. And, in truth, on the morrow the sky 
is overspread with cold and stormy clouds, and a raw, piercing 
wind blows angrily from the northeast. ‘The shivering sentinel 
quickens his step along the rampart, and the half-naked Indian folds 
his tattered blanket close around him. The shrivelled ‘leaves are 
blown from the trees, and soon the gusts are whistling and howl- 
ing amid gray, naked twigs and mossy branches. Here and there, 
indeed, the beech-tree, as the wind sweeps among its rigid boughs, 
shakes its pale assemblage of crisp and rustling leaves. The pines 
and firs, with their rough tops of dark evergreen, bend and moan 
in the wind, and the crow caws sullenly, as, struggling against the 
gusts, he flaps his black wings above the denuded woods.” — pp. 
404, 405. 


Mr. Parkman follows the war into its shifting scenes 
along the frontiers, and even close up to the settlements 
of the whites. For, while its fury there fell upon the 
borders of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Maryland, the 
banks of the Mohawk and the Hudson were fiercely 
menaced. ‘I'he bold and vigorous Bouquet made his 
way through hordes of the furious savages skulking in 
the woods for more than a hundred miles, and, after a hot 
and murderous struggle, led his little band to the relief of 
Fort Pitt. He afterwards pushed farther into the West, to 
bring the Indians to terms and to reclaim captives. ‘The 
strange course which the Quakers pursued, and the alarm- 
ing strifes which followed in the settlements, are faithfully 
presented by our author. 

The dark tale is brought to a close in the Illinois 
country, where Pontiac meets with death in, a form not 
suited to a hero’s dignity and renown. 

Never can this sad page in history be written with 
greater fidelity, or with a more skilful pen. The volume 
makes a permanent addition to the most honored shelves 
of our libraries. G. E. E. 
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Art. VIL.—ANIMAL MAGNETISM.* 


Some of our readers may be startled, and some, per- 
haps, displeased, to find this subject made the topic of a 
grave article in a journal like this. Amongst us it has for 
many years gone very much out of notice. It may seem 
unwise to recall attention to it at all, and out of place 
to do it here. By most of those who ought to be, from 
their education and position, the best judges, it was 
never considered worthy of serious investigation; and 
those who interested themselves in it were rather looked 
upon as giving countenance to a foolish, if not an injuri- 
ous imposture. Latterly it had passed almost entirely 
into the hands of those who made it a matter of public 
display for the purpose of profit, and their exhibitions 
were attended chiefly by the thoughtless and curious, for 
amusement rather than instruction. 

But whatever be the true character of Animal Mag- 
netism, whether it be entirely or in part a delusion or an 
imposture, it is very clear that the method hitherto pur- 
sued is not to be successful in exposing or extinguishing 
it. It is now three quarters of a century since Mesmer 
first introduced it to the world. After a thorough and 
apparently fair examination, a commission of scientific 
men of high character then reported against it. This 
would have been supposed to have given to it its death- 
blow. But it was not thus to be disposed of. With 
varying fortune, it has continued ever since the subject of 
more or less attention. Some individuals have devoted 
almost their whole lives to its investigation, or to its em- 
ployment as a remedy. They have ‘been ridiculed, de- 
nounced, and almost persecuted. Some medical men, on 
account of their interest in it, have been denied the com- 
mon courtesies of professional intercourse. Still they 
have persevered, with the usual pertinacity of the advo- 
cates of new doctrines, and with a zeal, it may turn out, 





* 1. Letters to a Candid Inquirer, on Animal Magnetism. By Wituiam 
Grecory, M. D., F. R.S. E., Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Edinburgh. Philadelphia : Blanchard & Lea. 1851. 12mo. pp. 384 

2. Mesmerism in India, and its Practical Application in Surgery and 
Medicine. By James Espaice, M.D., Civil Assistant Surgeon, H.C. 8. 
Bengal. Hartford: Silas Andrus & Son. 1051. 12mo. pp. 259. 
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worthy of a better cause. However this may be, it has 
continued the object of interest and investigation in spite 
of every obstacle. Now it has, for a time, passed some- 
what out of notice; and again it has been brought forth 
anew; always with an increase in the marvellous char- 
acter of the phenomena which were said to be produced, 
and an increase, also, in the amount of evidence by 
which their reality was said to be supported. 

This is a remarkable fact. A fact which calls for seri- 
ous reflection. Animal Magnetism has been pronounced, 
by most of those whom the world looks up to as guides 
to opinion on scientific subjects, to be mainly a delusion 
and a fraud. Its votaries have been ridiculed as fools, or 
stigmatized as charlatans or knaves. ‘Time and again, 
after some successful exposure of deception or imposition, 
its enemies have proclaimed that they have utterly de- 
molished it. Having proved the magnetists to be “ false 
knaves,” they have imagined, with a well-known dra- 
matic character, that “it would go near to be thought so 
presently.” But so it has not turned out. The snake 
has been only scotched. After all that has been done to 
destroy it, the science, for so we must be permitted to 
call it for convenience of speech, is now in a more pros- 
perous condition than ever, and ranks among its believers 
and advocates some names by no means contemptible 
in the scientific world. This, we repeat, is a remarkable 
fact, — a fact upon which those who have any interest in 
the opinions which mankind hold on subjects of impor- 
tance would do well to ponder. How has it happened 
that a system like this, which professes to court in- 
quiry, to lay itself open to examination, has not been 
more successfully put down? Have the men whose duty 
it is to superintend public belief on such subjects, and 
see that false opinions do not prevail, and injurious prac- 
tices get foothold, bestirred themselves wisely in this 
matter? Have they given themselves to a thorough in- 
vestigation? Have they candidly sifted the evidence ? 
Have they looked at both sides? Particularly, have med- 
ical men done this? Notoriously they have not. With a 
few exceptions, they have at once pronounced the alleged 
phenomena impossible, and consequently not to require 
investigation. ‘They have not only kept themselves aloof 
from all inquiry, but have held up to ridicule all others 
who were willing to engage in it. 
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The consequence has been, what might be expected, 
that the important questions relating to the subject re- 
main unsettled. It has fallen chiefly into the hands of 
persons without training as observers; governed mainly 
by a vulgar curiosity for the marvellous; incompetent 
judges of the kind and amount of evidence necessary to 
establish facts in such inquiries; credulous; pursuing 
their object without method, without definite purpose, 
and consequently arriving at no definite results. Still 
worse, it has been taken up by those who found in the 
exhibition of its phenomena an easy method of collecting 
and amusing popular audiences; and thus it has been 
made a means of support by the adventurous, needy, 
and unprincipled. Where an audience is gathered to be 
amused by marvels, if the marvels do not come in the 
natural way, they are to be manufactured. Hence with 
the real phenomena, if there are any, have been con- 
stantly mingled the simulated; or the real have been 
exalted or misrepresented. ‘The subject has thus been so 
managed, has been in such unclean hands, has been so 
mixed up with credulity, weakness, delusion, and fraud, 
on the part of those interested in it, that there has come 
to be something repulsive in its very name, and one 
feels himself almost soiled by any connection with it. 

Every body who has in past times taken an interest in 
Animal Magnetism will have various scenes recalled to 
his memory which confirm this statement ; and this even 
where the principal performers were undoubtedly honest 
in their belief, and sincerely desirous of exhibiting the 
facts of their science in a clear and convincing light. Our 
imagination vividly paints to us some pictures of this 
description that have much in them ludicrous and amus- 
ing, but which yet lead to sober reflection. ‘T'he subject 
is a pale and apparently sickly woman, seated in an arm- 
chair, asleep, with a somewhat peculiar expression of 
countenance. She is surrounded by a group, we had 
almost said a mob, of well-dressed persons, male and fe- 
male, all eager in their looks, all with an obvious purpose 
on which they are intent, but differing widely in the 
motive which governs it. ‘There is first the magnetizer, 
the showman, whose credit, and the credit of whose 
science, is concerned in the success of the exhibition. 
His position is something like that of the inventor of a 
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new machine on which he has staked his reputation. He 
must make it work well, or his fortune is lost. He is 
nervous, fidgety, and anxious. He interprets every phe- 
nomenon in the most favorable way. He has an excuse 
for every failure, a reason for every defect. A part of his 
audience have come merely to gratify a vulgar and in- 
definite curiosity, like that which carries them to see an 
expert juggler or a learned pig. Others are partisans; 
they have full faith, are ready to believe in any marvel, to 
imagine wonders where they do not exist, and to attribute 
the most simple appearances to the influence of a new 
and mysterious agency. ‘I'hen there is another party,— 
sharper than either,— the dogged sceptics, who come to 
misconstrue every thing the other way. The former have 
minds prepared to believe every thing; the latter, to be- 
lieve nothing. ‘The former gaze as on a great mystery ; 
the latter as on a great humbug. ‘These states of mind 
equally disqualify for a fair appreciation of the evidence 
which the case may present. ‘They equally interfere with 
the fair development of the phenomena; and the obvious 
credulity of the one only serves to render more keen the 
incredulity of the other. All are prepared with an ea- 
perimentum crucis; and all are eager to follow out their 
own plans for showing the wonder or exposing the fraud. 
The subject, consequently, undergoes a variety of inflic- 
tions. She is choked by brandy or suffocated by snuff. 
Hartshorn is introduced into the nostrils, or dropped upon 
her tongue. One roughly pulls open her eyes, another 
twists her hair, at the same time that others are treading 
upon her feet, or thrusting pins into the tenderest parts 
of her flesh. The tongs and shovel, or the house-bell, are 
rung in her ears, or some one suddenly displays and dis- 
charges a pistol in her face, to the dismay of the com- 
pany if not of the subject. Every observer draws from 
the exhibition the inference with which he came pre- 
occupied. ‘The believer finds in the successful experi- 
ments the confirmation he desires; for the unsuccessful, 
he has a ready apology. ‘The unbeliever perceives in the 
former only a dogged power of endurance which hun- 
dreds have exhibited before, but in the latter just such an 
exposure of imposition as he had predicted.* 





* Lest we may be supposed to exaggerate the sort of treatment to which 
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This has been the course pursued for the most part. 
Indeed, we can call to mind but two exceptions. About 
twenty years ago, Andral, a distinguished French pathol- 
ogist and physician, entered into a very fair examination 
of the subject, and gave its results in several lectures 
delivered before a medical audience. Seven or eight 
years ago an article appeared in the principal English 
medical journal, in which the claims of Animal Magnet- 
ism were fully, candidly, and ably discussed. ‘This article 
was characterized by the liberal spirit which has always 
marked the productions of its writer, Dr. Forbes, the dis- 
tinguished editor of that journal,—a name well known 
and justly honored on both sides of the Atlantic. In 
this paper the lines were accurately drawn between the 
phenomena for which satisfactory evidence is offered, and 
those for which it is not. Even this article, unfavorable as 
the conclusions of its writer were, upon the whole, to the 
claims of the magnetists, was regarded by most medical 
men as too liberal in its tone and spirit; and as conced- 
ing too much when it admitted magnetism to have any 
claim to be considered a legitimate topic of scientific in- 
quiry. 

It is not to be denied that this general reluctance 
to investigate the subject may be in a good measure 
attributed to the extravagant assertions of the partisans 
as to the phenomena exhibited, and the loose character 
of the evidence they bring in their support. ‘T'hus they 
assert the possession, by their somnambulists, of powers 
equal to those possessed by magicians, enchanters, and 
prophets; and yet the evidence they offer is no more 
than would be sufficient to establish the reality of an 
fact, in common physical science, against which there 
was no anterior improbability. ‘They seem to have no 
conssption that any thing more than this is wuansansiss shh or 





magnetic subjects have been exposed, we take the liberty of mentioning a 
circumstance once related to the writer of this article, by a surgeon from 
the interior of the State of New York. Being present at an exibition of 
the kind above described, when a young man was magnetized, he wished 
to satisfy himself of his entire insensibility to pain. With this view, watch- 
ing his opportunity, and unobserved by the company, he thrust the blade of 
his penknife through the back of the subject’s hand, passing it between the 
bones, till it came out upon the palm. There was not the slightest evidence 
that the instrument had been felt, and the operator was satisfied. He did 
not seem to be aware that he had done any thing more than gratify a laud- 
able curiosity. 
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that the marvellous character of the phenomena demands 
evidence of a different kind from, and vastly greater in 
amount than, that which is required i in ordinary investi- 
gations. If a somnambulist asserts that he has travelled 
to the moon, and gives an account of its inhabitants, 
their dwellings, and. mode of life, we do not render him 
that easy credence we should, were he to narrate to us 
his experiences in a voyage to some island in the Pa- 
cific, and his observations on its inhabitants. But many 
apostles of magnetism seem really to have no distinct 
idea that there is any difference in the two cases. If the 
witnesses are both honest, why should you not equally 
receive their testimony? It is hard getting along, we 
admit, with those whose perceptions are so obtuse as 
this. Still, this does not afford a sufficient excuse for the 
neglect on the part of those competent to set this mat- 
ter right. Particularly, we think it not creditable to the 
medical profession that they have shown so little dispo- 
sition to engage in an inquiry for which their education, 
their training as observers, and their knowledge of the 
healthy and diseased condition of the human body, sO 
peculiarly qualify them. ‘The investigation was the more 
their duty, because among the influences of the new 
agent for which there seemed to be the best evidence was 
that which it is said to possess, of so controlling the 
condition of the nervous system as to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of disease, or even, in certain cases, to diminish 
the severity of the disease itself. 

But in spite of this general neglect or contempt in 
which Animal Magnetism has been held, it has still, as 
we have said, kept its ground, and is now again forcing 
itself upon public notice. Within the last year it has 
been exciting much attention abroad, and especially 
among the scientific men of the Scottish metropolis. 
No doubt, some of those interested have been led into 
many extravagances, as has always happened where the 
subject has excited general attention. Notwithstanding 
this, the character of many of the individuals concerned 
is an earnest that at least some faithful observations will 
be made, and probably some trustworthy deductions be 
the fruit. In a published letter, Sir David Brewster, a 
name universally known, after describing some experi- 
ments he had witnessed, uses the following language : — 
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‘The gentlemen present were the Duke of Argyle, Mr. Cal- 
lander, Colonel Gore Brown, Professor Gregory, and myself; and I 
believe they were all as convinced as I was, that the phenomena 
witnessed were real phenomena, and as well established as any 
other facts in physical science. The process by which the oper- 
ator produces them, the mode by which that process acts upon 
the mind of the patient, and the reference of the phenomena to 
some general law of the mind of man, may remain long un- 
known; but it is not difficult to see in the recent discoveries of 
M. Dubois Reymond and M. Matteucci, and in the laws which reg- 
ulate the relative intensity of the external and internal impressions 
of the nerves of sensation, some not very indistinct indications 
of that remarkable process by which minds of peculiar sensibility 
are temporarily placed under the dominion of physical influences, 
developed and directed by some living agent.” 


The names of other persons are mentioned in con- 
nection with this inquiry, and among them we notice 
those of Professors Simpson, Bennett, and Gregory, as of 
well-known reputation. We do not understand them, 
except the latter, as entertaining any thing like a full 
belief in the marvels of the subjects. We merely regard 
the fact that men of this description are interested in it, 
and are willing to give themselves to the examination 
and discussion of the phenomena, as affording ground to 
expect that the matter will at length have a fair hearing, 
and the actual amount of the reality which it possesses 
be determined. 

Beside the desirableness of this examination on scien- 
tific grounds, there is a reason why this subject has spe- 
cial claim on our attention, and why it should be brought 
before the readers of a religious journal. It has, indi- 
rectly perhaps, some connection with the grounds of re- 
ligious belief. Minds deeply interested in its investiga- 
tions, particularly minds impressed with a strong belief in 
its reality, are likely to be influenced in some way, favor- 
ably or unfavorably, in this respect. More than one per- 
son has had doubts removed of the reality of spiritual 
existence and of a future state, by becoming a convert to 
Mesmerism. On the other hand, we have the painful ex- 
ample of Miss Martineau, who, at a mature age, and 
after a life of serious reliance on the truths of religion, 
has, apparently as a consequence of her researches in 
Animal Magnetism, been brought out of the thick dark- 
ness of Christianity into the marvellous light of the bald- 
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est atheism. The simple fact that it has such influences 
is a suflicient reason why the subject should be set before 
the world, if possible, in its true light. 

Let not our purpose be misunde ststood. We hi ive not 
the space or the materials for a full examination of this 
subject. We do not mean to discuss at large the proba- 
bilities or improbabilities of the alleged phenomena. We 
mean simply to draw attention to them, with the hope 
that those competent to the investigation will be con- 
vinced that it is their duty to make it. We do not sup- 
pose the various questions which arise can be settled now. 
We only wish that they may be put in the way of being 
settled. Years of patient investigation wil be necessary 
before this result can be expected. This examination the 
world must come to, sooner or later. ‘The sooner, the 
better will it be for the influence to be exerted upon the 
minds of men, not only in relation to this subject, but to 
many others to which their attention is now directed, and 
that are more or less connected with it, as to the princi- 
ples of evidence involved in their decision, as well as in 
their intrinsic nature. 

We propose to give, in the first place, an account of 
what the full believers in Animal Magnetism claim as 
true with regard to it. In doing this, we simply follow 
the account given in one of the works before us, the 
“ Letters” of Professor Gregory. We select this because 
it is the most recent, and is the production of one whose 
standing in the scientific world, whose personal character 
and relations i in society, assure us of his honesty and his 
perfect belief in what he asserts. Whatever is advanced 
by an individual in his position is entitled to respectful 
attention. He has aright to a hearing. We may not 
be convinced by his statements ; we are not to yield 
to his authority ; we may find cause to believe that 
he is an imaginative observer, and comes, without 
sufficient hesitation, to the most startling conclusions. 
But we have the security of knowing that we deal 
with a man who sincerely seeks the truth, and is free 
from trick and imposture in endeavoring to impress his 
convictions upon others. ‘This is by no means unim- 
portant as removing one of the embarrassments of an 
examination into phenomena which we have been accus- 
tomed to regard as only possible upon the supposition of 
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supernatural agency, and consequently as exceeding the 
bounds of human belief; for the higher states of Animal 
Magnetism, according to his account, develop marvels 
which, for their presuined incompatibility with the gener- 
ally received laws of physical and physiological science, 
stand by the side of the miracles of religions, true and 
false, the inspiration of prophets, and the magical per- 
formances of wizards and enchanters. 

In our statement we follow our author in proceeding 
from the more common and less wonderful to the in- 
frequent and extraordinary, in other words, from the 
lower to the higher developments of the magnetic pow- 
er. We do not enter into a description of the various 
processes employed, but merely of the results obtained ; 
not because the former are not interesting and important, 
but because they are not necessary to our present pur- 
pose, and our limits are hardly ample enough even for 
the statement of what is essential to it. 

The first and simplest condition is the magnetic sleep. 
The phenomena of this vary much in kind and degree. 
It may differ little from natural sleep, and the subject 
may be roused from it as from natural sleep by impres- 
sions on the senses; it varies, however, in the mode of its 
coming on, and in some other slight particulars. First, 
there 


‘is a twitching of the eyelids, which begin to droop, while, 
even when the eyelids remain open, there is in many cases a 
veil, as it were, drawn before the eyes, concealing the operator’s 
face and other objects. Now also comes on a drowsiness, and, 
after a time, consciousness is suddenly lost, and on awaking the 
patient has no idea whatever how long it is since he fell asleep, 
nor what has occurred during his sleep. ‘The whole is a blank, 
but he generally wakes, with a deep sigh, rather suddenly, and 
says he has had a very pleasant sleep, without the least idea 
whether for five minutes or for five hours.’’ — pp. 77, 78. 


But though he has no recollection, the sleep has not 
been a blank; he may have been engaged in thinking, 
observing, and speaking. He answers when spoken to 
by the operator, and sometimes by others, sensibly and 
rationally. If desired, he will rise and w alk, with more 
or less confidence and security. Sometimes he is gifted 
with a preternatural acuteness of hearing, and on the 
other hand he may be deaf to all sounds but the voice of 
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the magnetizer. A bell may be rung or a pistol fired 
without his notice. According to Dr. Gregory, there is a 
remarkable change in the countenance when the sleeper 
is spoken to, and in the voice when he speaks. There is 
an improvement in both, and in some to a very high de- 
gree. He seems indeed like another individual, or, if the 
same individual, “in a diflerent and distinct phase of 
his being, and that phase a higher one.” 


** As a general rule, but not a rule without some exceptions, 
the sleeper does not remember, after waking, what he may have 
seen, felt, tasted, smelled, heard, spoken, or done during his 
sleep ; but when next put to sleep, he recollects perfectly all that 
has occurred, not only in the last sleep, but in all former sleeps, 


and, as in the ordinary state, with greater or less accuracy, al- 


though usually very accurately indeed. He lives, in fact, a dis- 
tinct life in the sleep, and has what is called a double or divided 
consciousness: of course, sleepers differ in their powers of mem- 
ory in the magnetic state, as they do in their ordinary state, if 
not to the same extent. 

‘* But when in the magnetic state, the sleeper is not alway 
entirely cut off from his usual state, even in those cases in which 
he has no trace, on waking, left in his mind, of the actions or 
sensations of the sleep. On the contrary, he often speaks in the 
magnetic sleep, with accuracy, of things known to him in his 
usual state. It is remarkable, that he finds, in general, a great 
difficulty, or even an impossibility, i in naming persons or things 
in this way. Ile will define and describe them, but very ofien 
either cannot or will not name them. If you name them, he 
will assent, but would rather not do it himself. 

** He often loses, in the magnetic sleep, his sense of identity, 
so that he cannot tell his own name, or gives himself another, 
frequently that of the operator ; while yet ‘he will speak sensibly 
and accurately on all other points. He very often gives to his 
operator, and to other persons, wrong names, but always, so far 
as | have seen, the same name to the same person. 

* The phenomenon of double or divided consciousness has fre- 
quently been described as a spontaneous one, and persons have 
lived, for years, in an alternation of two consciousnesses, in the 
one of which they forget all they had ever learned in the other, 

and have had, therefore, to be educated, like a child, in the for- 
mer. 

* The same thing occasionally happens in Animal Magnetism. 
The sleeper has often to learn, as a child, things with which} in 
his usual state, he is quite familiar, such as reading or writing ; 
but this is” by no means always observed + possibly, it is seldom 


looked for.” — pp. 82, 83. 
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When his attention is directed to certain objects, he 
will speak as if he saw them, though his eyes remain 
firmly closed. Often he feels them with his hand, places 
them on the forehead, the top or back of the head, or the 
epigastrium, and then describes them, though he could 
not when held before his closed eyes. He talks of seeing 
them. He is not always, though he is usually, deaf to 
other sounds than the voice of the operator. 


**[ have seen subjects, who readily heard and answered every 
question addressed to them by any of the persons present, with- 
out being in contact with them, or being purposely placed en 
rapport with them. In some of these cases, the subjects, either 
spontaneously, or at the will of the operator, or by passes, &c. 
made by him, pass into a higher state, and then instantly become 
deaf to all sounds except his voice. Nay, I have seen and ex- 
amined one very remarkable case, in which the sleeper, when 
she had passed spontaneously into a higher state of lucidity, be- 
came deaf even to the operator’s voice, unless he spoke to her 
through the tips of her fingers, holding his mouth, while speak- 
ing, so as to touch them. When this was done, she started, and 
after a moment answered questions thus put, as readily as be- 
fore. You might bellow in her ear, or fire off a pistol, without 
her countenance indicating the slightest change, or without her 
ceasing for an instant to dwell on and describe what she was en- 
gaged in looking at, which she readily did without questions be- 
ing asked at all. Any one else could converse with this subject 
in the same way, and I did so for an hour or two. In some sim- 
ilar cases, any person, besides the operator, must be placed en 
rapport with the subject, physically or mentally, by the operator, 
before they are heard or answered. In others, again, we must 
address our words to the epigastrium, or to the head. ‘There is 
here, as in all these phenomena, an endless variety in the de- 
tails.” — pp. 84, 85. 


Insensibility to pain is another of the phenomena 
which may occur in the magnetic state. This, it is stat- 
ed, is effected by the will, expressed or silent, of the op- 
erator. In many cases it amounts to only a diminished 
sensibility. The subject is awakened by very severe 
bodily applications, while he does not perceive the lighter 
applications. But in other cases he is completely insen- 
sible, the most severe operations being performed without 
his perception or recollection. In this there is a resem- 
blance to the effects of ether, which produces sometimes 
a partial, and sometimes a total insensibility. As we 
VOL. LI. —4TH 8. VOL. XVI. NO. III. 36 
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shall have occasion to state hereafter, this is among the 
best proved of the phenomena. 

The sleeper is often so much under the control of the 
magnetizer, that the latter may fix the duration of the 
sleep, and it terminates at the time assigned, or, if this 
be not done, the sleeper, if asked, will state the duration 
of his sleep, and will rouse up at the time he has fixed. 
He will also give directions as to the mode of proceeding 
to magnetize him in future, so as to increase his mag- 
netic powers. The magnetizer has also the power of 
causing the subject to forget whatever he pleases, his 
own name, and whatever has occurred in the magnetic 
state. He can exercise a certain control over the mus- 
cles by his simple will, producing an inability to move 
an arm or leg, to rise or sit down, or a general cataleptic 
state. So, too, he can cause the subject instantaneously 
to imitate, “ with the most perfect and admirable mim- 
icry,” every gesture of the operator and every tone of his 
voice. If he speaks a language unknown to the subject, 
he imitates him; if he laughs, the magnetized person 
laughs also; and so of gestures; and this even if his 
eyes be entirely closed, and the operator be behind him. 


* The subject may be rendered happy and gay, or sad and de- 
jected ; angry, or pleased ; liberal, or stingy ; proud, or vain ; 
pugnacious, or pacific ; bold, or timid ; hopeful, or despondent ; 
insolent, or respectful; &c., &c. He may be made to sing, to 
spout, to laugh, to weep, to act, to dance, to shoot, to fish, to 
preach, to pray, to deliver an eloquent oration, or to excogitate a 
profound argument. All this the magnetizer, in many cases, 
can cause him to do, and indeed a great deal more, by com- 
manding him to do it, as I have often seen, nay, as [ have my- 
self done. I have heard a sleeper give a lecture on temperance, 
or on Animal Magnetism; I have heard the most beautiful 
prayers, and most poetic imagery, from the mouths of persons 
who, in their ordinary state, were quite unequal to such things. 
And, as we shall see hereafter, all this can also be done when the 
subject is in the conscious state. 

‘** In all such experiments I have observed, and it has been ob- 
served and recorded by others, that the gestures and voice, the 
manner and expression, in short, the whole physiognomical and 
natural language, is extremely perfect. ‘The attitudes of pride, 
humility, anger, fear, kindness, pugnacity, devotion, or medita- 
tion, and all others, are, with peculiarities in each case, depend- 
ing on the idiosyncrasy of the individual, beautiful studies for the 
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artist. ‘The most accomplished actor or mimic, a Garrick or a 
Mathews, falls short of the wonderful truth and nature of these 
attitudes and gestures, as | have seen them in numerous cases, 
and most frequently in persons of limited intellectual cultivation, 
who, in their waking state, showed no peculiar talent for panto- 
mime. 

‘“* | have already stated, and may here repeat, that subjects of 
a superior refinement of character exhibit, as all do more or 
less, an exaltation of refinement when in the magnetic sleep; I 
now add, that they further, when the higher sentiments are inten- 
tionally excited, exhibit a purity, beauty, and sublimity of ges- 
ture, attitude, and expression of countenance, equalling, nay, far 
surpassing, all that the greatest artist has ever conceived or exe- 


cuted.”” — pp. 91, 92. 


Subjects become very sensible to the influence of mu- 
sic; “they usually assume attitudes and gestures corre- 
sponding to the character of the music. A reel or quad- 
rille will set them to dancing ; those of a fine tempera- 
ment do so with singular grace, while the clownish 
stump about with much vigor, but little elegance.” 

The magnetic state may be produced in some subjects 
by the mere will of the operator; either in the same 
room, in an adjacent one, or even at a considerable dis- 
tance. This happens only after they have previously 
been thoroughly magnetized. “ With susceptible sub- 
jects, distance is a matter of little moment.” The fol- 
lowing example of this is given by Dr. Gregory. 


‘*Mr. Lewis met a party of fifty ladies and gentlemen in my 
house, one evening in the end of November or beginning of De- 
cember, 1850. He acted on the company en masse, and affect- 
ed several, among them a lady, a member of my family, who 
was susceptible, and had frequently been magnetized by others. 
This lady, when magnetized, loses the power of her arms, her 
eyes are closed, and the sensations she experiences are very 
marked and well known to her. Mr. Lewis, not being told how 
strongly she had been affected by him, did not do any thing to re- 
move the effect, and the consequence was a headache, to which 
she is naturally very subject. ‘This she ascribed to her not hay- 
ing been demagnetized, and it continued next morning. When 
I saw Mr. Lewis, after my lecture, at 11 A. M., he asked me 
how the lady was. I mentioned the headache, as well as her 
idea of the cause of it. Mr. Lewis then said, ‘O, never mind 
the headache. I shall think of her some time during the day, and 
dismiss her headache.’ ‘This I begged him to do, as I knew that 
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such things could be done. He then left me. When I returned 
home, at 5 P. M., | had quite forgotten this conversation, when 
the lady in question recalled it by saying, as | entered the room, 
‘What do you think of this? 1 have been magnetized in your 
absence.” ‘Indeed? by whom?’ ‘By nobody. I was sitting 
at the piano-forte, playing, at half-past three, when I felt as if 
strongly magnetized ; my arms lost their power; | could no lon- 
ger play, and had all the usual sensations. In a few minutes I 
was compelled to lie down on the sofa, and fell into a short mag- 
netic sleep. _When I woke, my headache was quite gone.’ 
* Did you mention this to any one at the time?’ ‘1 was alone, 
but, just as | woke, a lady, who was here last night, called, and 
I told her of it, adding, that I felt sure that Mr. Lewis was mag- 
netizing me.’ I then said-that he had undertaken to do so, but 
that [ did not know whether he had done it or not. In the even- 
ing I saw Mr. Lewis again, at a large party, and, in the presence 
of Dr. W. F. Cumming, who felt much interested in the case, [ 
asked him whether he had kept his promise about the lady’s 
headache. He said he had. Dr. Cumming then asked him at 
what time, when he at once answered, ‘ At half past three, when 
I returned to my lodgings. I could not do it sooner.’” — pp. 


97, 98. 


A person, if commanded in the magnetic state to doa 
certain thing after waking, feels himself absolutely im- 
pelled to do it, in other words, to obey the magnetizer. 
This, it seems, has been usefully applied. “I lately saw 
a person,” says Dr. Gregory, “ who had been induced to 
promise, while in his sleep, to abstain from fermented 
liquors, and had adhered to that promise for three or four 
months, without any desire to break it.” 

These, though very briefly described, are what are 
called the lower phenomena. It will be obvious to most 
medical men, and to others who are at all familiar with 
natural somnambulists and with the symptoms of ner- 
vous and hysterical diseases, that there is, with some 
exceptions, nothing more extraordinary in them than 
in cases which occasionally occur spontaneously. We 
mention this merely as a fact to be kept in view in the 
study of this subject, and as removing one objection to 
the admission of the phenomena, namely, that they are 
in themselves incredible and impossible. An objection 
may be strong against the probability of their being pro- 
duced in this artificial manner, or against the kind of ev- 
idence adduced, but this is a different thing from the a 
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priori objection to the credibility of the phenomena them- 
selves. Most of these —we do not say all— are per- 
fectly credible, because we have ample evidence that they 
occur spontaneously. 

Something like this may, perhaps, be alleged of the 
higher phenomena, by the believers in Mesmerism to its 
full extent. It is certainly true that there have been indi- 
vidual cases related, which approach in their wonderful 
character the most wonderful of these related of the sub- 
jects of magnetism. Still there is this great difference, 
that, while only single cases are related of the latter class, 
and these not on the most unequivocal authority, the for- 
mer are of frequent occurrence, and have the attestation 
of competent observers. 

We speak of the higher phenomena as if they were 
different in kind. In fact this is not so. The lower pass 
into the higher by insensible gradations. Yet where the 
latter exist in a very marked degree, they are sufficient! 
distinct from the former to authorize this distinctive ap- 
pellation. 

Sympathy is one of these higher phenomena, of which 
a slighter degree is perceived in the earlier stage. It ex- 
ists between the subject and the operator; or even be- 
tween the subject and any person with whom he is placed 
en rapport, to use the technical term of the science. 
“ The sleeper acquires the power of perceiving every sen- 
sation, bodily and mental, of his magnetizer.” He feels 
them as intensely as if they took place in himself. If 
the former eats, the latter does it in pantomime, and, if 
asked, declares he is eating whatever his magnetizer is 
eating, and expresses the same pleasure or disgust that 
he would if actually going through the process himself. 
The same is the case with the smell, with the touch, and 
feeling; but is somewhat doubtful as regards the sight 
and hearing. There may be, also, a community of emo- 
tions, the patient smiling or laughing when the operator 
does ; but this has been most strikingly illustrated in the 
effect sometimes produced upon the subject when an in- 
experienced operator has become alarmed and anxious at 
the phenomena which he has, unexpectedly to himself, 
been successful in producing. In this case, quite serious 
nervous affections, and even convulsions, have been pro- 
duced by this sympathy. In connection with this part of 
36 * 
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his subject, Dr. Gregory expresses his disapprobation of 
exciting powerful emotions, as is often done, for the pur- 
pose of producing an effect in public exhibitions. He 
considers it in some degree even dangerous. We quote 
what he says on this point, as it serves to exhibit the 
light in which he regards the whole subject, and the per- 
fectly conscientious, : as well as sincere, interest which he 
takes in it: — 


** Public exhibitions of the phenomena of Animal Magnetism 
are not, in my humble opinion, good things. I have already 
given some reasons against them, and [| would here add, that to 
employ these wonderful and beautiful facts merely to excite won- 
der and produce amusement, is a great abuse of our powers. 
Animal Magnetism is nota plaything; it is a serious, I would 
say, a sacred thing, which ought to be studied with reverence, 
and not degraded to minister to the idle curiosity of those who 
regard it merely as an exhibition, to be forgotten the hour after 
it has served to gratify our love of novelty, or to raise a laugh. 
In private alone can it be properly studied. No one in a public 
hall, save, perhaps, one or two close to the subject, can see the 
phenomena as they ought to be seen, or judge aright of their 
truth, and of the beautiful evidence of that truth afforded by the 
countenance and manner of the sleeper. I have seen many per- 
sons who came from a public lecture quite unsatisfied, convinced 
in five minutes in a private room, where they could really see 
what was done and hear what was said.” — pp. 106, 107. 


Strong effects are also often produced on the subject 
by by-standers, and this is another reason why public 
exhibitions are disapproved, and why they so often fail to 
bring out phenomena which are readily educed in private. 

Another form of sympathy is thought-reading. The 
subject perceives and describes the present thoughts of 
the magnetizer, or even of another person placed en rap- 
port; and not only so, but partakes of his memory, refers 
to past facts, and even to facts which have been known to 
him, but which he has forgotten. ‘This power develops 
itself in a variety of ways and degrees. 

Sometimes the sympathy is such, that the subject per- 
ceives the bodily condition of the magnetizer, and will 
say he has a head-ache, a side-ache, a disease of the lungs, 
the stomach, &c. A lock of hair will even establish such 
asympathy. ‘These subjects have often been supposed to 
possess the power of indicating the remedies for the mor- 
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bid conditions they detect. Dr. Gregory remarks, however, 
that, in all such cases that he has seen, “ the sleeper uses 
or recommends the class of remedies, or the plan of treat- 
ment, which he has picked up frem having been treated 
himself, or from having been taught by some practitioner. 
Thus one prescribes hydropathy, another homcopathic 
remedies, a third mesmeric treatment, and so on.” 

The next stage is that of clairvoyance, or the “ direct 
and immediate perception of absent or distant objects, 
without the use of the eyes.” This is usually first ob- 
served with regard to the hand of the operator, which the 
subject sees with his eyes closed, not only when it is in 
front of him, but also at the side of the head, above it, 
and behind it. At first it seems enveloped in a mist; 
this clears off, and the hand is then distinctly seen, of a 
natural color, or gray, or devoid of color. Light is some- 
times seen issuing from the tips of the fingers. In the 
same way he may perceive other objects in the room 
around him, both before and behind. 

This, however, is but feeble clairvoyance compared 
with some other examples. Another form of it consists 
in the power of perceiving 


** objects which are wrapped up in paper, or inclosed in boxes 
or other opaque receptacles. ‘Thus, | have seen objects de- 
scribed, as to form, color, surface, markings, down to minute 
flaws and chipped edges, when inclosed in paper, cotton, paste- 
board boxes, wooden boxes, boxes of papier maché, and of metal. 
I have further known letters minutely described, the address, post- 
marks, seal, and even the contents read off when the letters were 
inclosed in thick envelopes or boxes.” — p. 120. 

The reality of this form of clairvoyance is stated with 
so much confidence, and the evidence of it is of sucha 
character, that we give some of the details at length. 
It would seem that all magnetizers have not the same 
power of producing this phenomenon, and, indeed, the 
same remark is true of all the others. A gentleman by 
the name of Buckley, to whom our author often refers, is 
peculiarly gifted in. this particular, and he not only suc- 
ceeds in producing this form of clairvoyance in the sleep- 
ing and unconscious state of his patients, but also when 
they are conscious. 


** Before describing Major Buckley’s method, I should men- 
tion, that he had been for some time in the habit of producing 
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magnetic sleep and clairvoyance in the sleep, before he dis- 
covered that, in his subjects, the sleep might often be dispensed 
with. ‘The following details are abridged from letters with which 
Major B. has very kindly favored me. 

** Major Buckley first ascertains whether his subjects are sus- 
ceptible, by making with his hands passes above and below their 
hands, from the wrist downwards. If certain sensations, such as 
tingling, numbness, &c., are strongly felt, he knows that he will 
be ‘able to produce the. magnetic sleep. But to ascertain whether 
he can obtain conscious clairvoyance, he makes slow passes from 
his own forehead to his own chest. If this produce a blue light 
in his face, strongly visible, the subject will probably acquire con- 
scious clairvoyance. If not, or if the light be pale, the subject 
must first be rendered clairvoyant in the sleep. ‘Taking those 
subjects who see a very deep blue light, he continues to make 
passes over his own face, and also over the object, a box, or a 
nut, for example, in which written or printed words are in- 
closed, which the clairvoyant is to read. Some subjects require 
only a pass or two to be made, others require many. They de- 
scribe the blue light as rendering the box or nut transparent, so 
that they can read what is inside. If too many passes be made 
by Major B., the blue light becomes so deep that they cannot 
read, and some reverse passes must be made, to render the light 
less deep. Major Buckley has thus produced conscious clairvoy- 
ance in 89 persons, of whom 44 have been able to read mottoes 
contained in nut-shells, purchased by other parties for the ex- 
periment. ‘The longest motto thus read contained 98 words. 
Many subjects will read motto after motto without one mistake. 
In this way, the mottoes contained in 4,860 nut-shells have been 
read, some of them, indeed, by persons in the mesmeric sleep, 
but most of them by persons in the conscious state, many of 
whom have never been put to sleep. In boxes, upwards of 
36,000 words have been read; in one paper, 371 words. In- 
cluding those who have read words contained in boxes when in 
the sleep, 148 persons have thus read. It is to be observed that, 
in a few cases, the words may have been read by thought-read- 
ing, as the persons who put them in the boxes were present ; but 
in most cases no one who knew the words has been present, and 
they must therefore have been read by direct clairvoyance. 
Every precaution has been taken. The nuts, inclosing mottoes, 
for example, have been purchased of 40 different confectioners, 
and have been sealed up until read. It may be added, that, of 
the 44 persons who have read mottoes in nuts by waking or con- 
scious clairvoyance, 42 belong to the higher class of society ; and 
the experiments have been made in the presence of many other 
persons. ‘These experiments appear to me admirably contrived, 
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and I can perceive no reason whatever to doubt the entire accu- 
racy of the facts. It would of course be tedious to enumerate 
sO many experiments, all of the same kind; but I shall select 
one or two of the most striking as examples. 

“Case 9.— Sir T. Willshire took home with him a nest of 
boxes belonging to Major Buckley, and placed in the inner box a 
slip of paper, on which he had written a word. Some days Jater 
he brought back the boxes, sealed up in paper, and aske d one of 
Major Buckley? s clairvoyantes to read the word. Major b. made 
passes over the boxes, when she said she saw the word ‘ Con- 
cert... Sir T. Willshire declared that she was right as to the 
first and last letters, but that the word was different. She per- 
sisted, when he told her that the word was ‘Correct.’ But, 
on opening the boxes, the word proved to be ‘Concert.’ This 
case is very remarkable; for, had the clairvoyante read the 
word by thought-reading, she would have read it according to the 
belief of Sir T. Wilishire, who had either intended to write 

‘correct,’ or in the interred forgot that he had written ‘con- 
cert,’ but certainly believed the former to be the word. 

“Case 10.— A lady, one of Major Buckley’s waking clair- 
voyantes, read 103 mottoes, contained in nuts, in one day, with- 
out a pass being made on that occasion. In this, and in many 
other cases, the power of reading in nuts, boxes, and envelopes 
remained, when once induced, for about a month, and then dis- 
appeared.” — pp. 270 -272. 


But even greater wonders than these are related. The 
sleeper can also see into the next room, and describe 
its furniture and‘what takes place there. He can pass 
into another house, and describe it in the same way. He 
can visit distant countries, and give an account of per- 
sons, places, and events, as is stated, with perfect accu- 
racy. He can also see persons who are asked for, and 
describe them as to person, complexion, and dress, though 
neither the operator nor the subject has ever seen 
them. Persons can in this way also be seen when a 
ring, a piece of their dress, a letter, or a lock of their hair 
is presented. The clairvoyant can even see persons who 
are no longer alive, but usually they do not speak of them 
as dead, but as “not like us.” as being “ shelled,’ or 
employ some sort of cireumlocution to avoid the direct 
use of the word death or dead. Sometimes the persons 
seen are those of former ages, and the events in which 
they have been concerned are also perceived. 


** One clairvoyant, for example, traced the history of a ring 
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for about 300 years, and was found to be accurate for 70 or 80 
years back or more. The shelled lady seen by E., as mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, was in the costume, and the room 
had the furniture, of 280 to 300 years ago. She saw various 
events connected with this shelled lady, and when asked what 
she had died of, started back in surprise, and, with a very sig- 
nificant gesture, said, that she died of having her head cut off.”” 
—p. 130. 


The next power claimed for the mesmeric subject is 
still more beyond the reach of our comprehension than 
those already enumerated. It is denominated Clairvoy- 
ant Prevision; in other words, it is a power of predicting 
future events. ‘The existence of this is strongly asserted, 
but is not supported to any extent by so formidable an 
array of alleged facts as is brought in proof of the other 
phenomena. ‘The facts themselves also appear to us 
capable of an easier solution, on the supposition of mis- 
take, fraud, or collusion, than many of the others which 
are presented. Among the examples mentioned by Dr. 
Gregory is the prediction, by the subject, of the exact hour 
at which he shall awake, and the following curious nar- 
rative is given as occurring under his own observation. 
The patient is describing a sort of apparatus which ena- 
bled him to answer when questioned as to the duration 
of his sleep. 


‘** He saw a kind of scale, or measuring-rod, which accompa- 
nied him, and seemed to pass before his eyes, moving from left 
to right, slowly, so that, while certain marks or divisions, at one 
time to the left of his eye, when they seemed to advance out of 
a dark cloud or mist, moved towards his eye, others came into 
view on that part of the rod formerly shrouded from his sight. 
On the right, the portion of rod (the ends of which he never saw) 
which had passed his eye, at a certain distance entered a similar 
cloud. He was very intelligent, and compared it to an endless 
revolving tape, of which only a small portion, and that straight, 
was at any one time visible to him, extending to a variable dis- 
tance on each side of his eye, and constantly advancing. It had 
marks or divisions, representing minutes, and at every ten there 
was either a longer mark, or the mark was broader, so that he 
could instantly distinguish it; but he said this was not necessary. 
Indeed, | think he occasionally spoke as if the marks were all 
alike, and at all events he counted them by an instinctive and 
instantaneous process. He did not always notice this scale, that 
is, attend to it, while looking at other objects; but he had a sense 
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of its constant presence, even when not attending to it. When 
asked how long he had to sleep, he had only to look, and there it 
was. There were no numbers on the scale, but he could always 
see as far as was required (in his case never more than: sixty 
minutes or degrees of the scale, to the left of his eyes). The 
degree right in 1 front of his eye he knew to be that of the present 
minute, anda peculiar feeling which he spontaneously compared 
to the conscience of right and wrong, told him, on looking to- 
wards the cloud on the left, the degree which, at waking, would 
be found opposite his eye. He was also quite sensible that the 
degrees to the right represented past minutes, as those to the left 
represented future minutes. He could apparently recognize, 
after it had passed on towards the right, the degree which was 
present when he first fixed the time, and found it easiest to count 
how many degrees it had moved to the right, and deduct this 
number from that originally fixed, when he was again asked. 
But he could answer either way. The whole of this description 
was given as nearly as possible i in the words and order here set 
down ; and | asked no questions until he had finished his account 
of it, which he had spontaneously offered to give me.” — pp. 134, 
135. 


This subject, according to Dr. Gregory, was highly 
educated, of great natural ability, and able to express his 
feelings and observations in good and precise language. 

In other cases, the somnambulist predicts changes in 
the state of his own health; he predicts changes which 
are to take place in the degree of exaltation of his own 
magnetic powers; he predicts the course of a disease, 
and its termination, in those persons with whom he is 
made to sympathize; he may even predict accidents, or 
sudden attacks of illness, or death. 

The highest and rarest of the conditions which the 
magnetic influence is said to have produced is that of 
Kestasis or ‘Trance. Cases of this description, occurring 
spontaneously, have been occasionally recorded, support- 
ed by testimony which it is difficult to invalidate, al- 
though the extraordinary nature of the alleged facts 
cannot but leave one in doubt as to their reality. Dr. 
Gregory distinguishes two states, which hé thinks have 
been confounded together; one, in which we have the 
appearance of death, and which may be compared to the 
hybernation of animals; the other, in which the subject 
enters apparently into a higher state of existence, and 
is occupied in the contemplation of visions which alto- 
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gether transcend any thing experienced in the present. 
Dr. Gregory calls the forme! r ‘Trance, the latter Ecstasis. 
Instances of both of these have occurred under the influ- 
ence of magnetism, and a volume has lately been published 
by M. Cahagnet, giving in detail the results of his obser- 
vations in several such cases. It will probably, however, 
be quite sufficient for the curiosity of those who have not 
become familiar with these wonders, if we satisfy our- 
selves with the bare mention of these elevated phenom- 
ena, and confine our attention to those of more common 
occurrence. Indeed, the demand which these last make 
upon the faith will be quite enough for those who now 
for the first time have their attention directed to the 
subject. 

‘here are some other phenomena, and some peculiar 
methods of producing them, which have not come up 
under the preceding account, that demand notice, not 
only as curious in themselves and important. in their 
bearing on this subject, but as less questionable as to 
the evidence for their reality than some of the more re- 
markable of those which have been described. Every 
body has noticed that in our cities, season after season, 
Jecturers have held forth on biology, electro-biology, 
&c., and, according to the testimony of those who have 
attended their courses, have exhibited many wondertul 
results. Here they have attracted little notice, except 
among those who are drawn to them for the gratifi- 
cation of mere curiosity. ‘The phenomena presented 
have usually been set down as a mixture of a little 
truth with a good deal of imposture. ‘I'wo of these ex- 
hibiters have made their way to Europe, and there, 
especially in Kdinburgh, have succeeded in attracting 
the attention, not only of the curious, but of some of the 
scientific, to their exhibitions. ‘lhe phenomena have 
this peculiarity, that they are produced in the waking 
and conscious state. We follow the account which our 
author gives of them. 

‘he process of Dr. Darling is to cause a certain num- 
ber of persons to gaze for ten or fifteen minutes steadily 
at a small coin or double convex mass of zine witha 
small centre of copper, placed in the palm of the left 
hand. A certain proportion are found to become mag- 
netized by this process, and after a few more preliminary 
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operations they become completely under the control of 
the operator. He renders a hand or an arm insensible to 
pain; makes the subject imagine a cold substance to be 
burning hot; to feel himself freezing with cold; to taste 
water as milk or brandy or acid. “He controls the will 
of the patient; makes him perform any act, as to sing, to 
whistle, to fall asleep; or deprives him of the power of 
doing it. He controls his memory; he makes him forget 
his own name, and that of others, or the letters of the 
alphabet. He causes him to take any object to be what 
Dr. Darling says it is, — a watch to be a snuff-box, a chair 
a dog; or to see an object named where none such exists. 
He causes him to fancy himself another person, — Father 
Matthew, the Duke of ‘Wellington, a drill sergeant, — and 
to act in character. He can govern his emotions, caus- 
ing him to laugh, to cry, to be sad or happy, at pleasure. 
All these changes are produced and made to disappear 
at his mere will or word. 

The same effects, precisely, are produced by another 
operator, Mr. Lewis, an African, in a different way, name- 
ly, merely by gazing with extreme earnestness and concen- 
tration for some minutes at the subject, while the latter 
either gazes at him or at an object in the same direction. 
Certain gestures or passes are added, and, if the indi- 
vidual be susceptible, his control over him becomes com- 
plete, and is evinced in the same way as above described. 

A process called Hypnotism, discovered by Mr. Braid, 
is especially worthy of notice, because its effects are dis- 
tinctly the same as those of Animal Magnetism, while 
they have occurred under circumstances which remove 
them from much of that suspicion of mistake or decep- 
tion which has attached itself to so many of the exhi- 
bitions of the latter. Mr. Braid causes his subjects to 
gaze steadily at some small object, as the knob of a pen- 
cil-case, held a little above the eyes and a little in front 
of the upper part of the forehead. After gazing in this 
strained position a short but variable time, a large pro- 
portion of persons are not only affected, but put to sleep. 
This sleep is found to be magnetic, and has proved, ac- 
cording to the statements made, highly remedial in its 
influences upon the sick. So great is the power exer- 
cised in this way by Mr. Braid, that feeble women, who 
had been partially deprived of the use of their limbs, 
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have been made to walk while asleep, and by frequent 
repetitions of the process have been restored to activity. 
In other cases, slender, delicate men are made to exercise 
a muscular force superior to that of strong persons; to 
raise, for example, weights with a single finger, which, in 
their waking state, they could not raise even with both 
hands. ‘This expedient may be resorted to for produ- 
cing natural sleep in those who find it difficult from any 
cause to procure it. 


‘** A sweet and refreshing slumber steals over the senses; in- 
deed, the sensation of falling asleep under these circumstances, 
as | have often experienced, is quite delightful ; and the sleep is 
calm and undisturbed, though often accompanied by dreams of 
an agreeable kind. Sir David Brewster, who, with more than 
youthful ardor, never fails to investigate any curious fact con- 
nected with the eye, has not only seen Mr. Braid operate, but 
has also himself often adopted this method of inducing sleep, 
and compares it to the feeling we have, when, after severe and 
long-continued bodily exertion, we sit or lie down, and fall asleep, 
being overcome, in a most agreeable manner, by the solicitations 
of Morpheus, to which, at such times, we have a positive pleas- 


ure in yielding, however inappropriate the scene of our slum- 
bers.” — pp. 161, 162. 


We have thus gone over with the principal phenom- 
ena which are stated by the believers in Animal Magnet- 
ism actually to present themselves. ‘They run out into 
many varieties, as they are observed in different subjects, 
under different circumstances, and produced by different 
operators. ‘There are a vast number of subordinate facts 
claimed as true, which it would be interesting to point 
out; but our object is not to give a complete view of the 
whole subject, but merely such an one as shall afford the 
reader a lively idea of the extent of the demand which it 
now makes upon the public faith. With this purpose, 
we may with advantage add to the account already 
given a few narratives of some of the most striking cases 
reported by Dr. Gregory, which display better than we 
ean describe the sort of evidence which is brought, and 
the difficulties which present themselves in explaining it 
away. 

We quote the following because some of the phenom- 
ena described are not ¢apable of being counterfeited, and 
because it occurred under the observation of medical men 
who were competent judges of their reality. 
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‘** Mr. Lewis then desired Mr. D. to gaze at him for a second or 
two, he gazing in return; when the eyes at once became fixed, 
the pupil dilated, and utterly insensible, so that no contraction 
ensued when a candle was passed close across the eye, or held 
close before it. The pulse being 76, Mr. Lewis pointed with 
one hand over the heart, while a medical man felt the pulse. It 
rapidly rose to 150, and became so feeble as hardly to be felt, 
while the patient became pale, and would certainly have fainted, 
had this experiment been continued a minute longer. Mr. Lewis 
then caused both the arms and legs of the patient successively to 
move, in spite of all the efforts of the patient, according as he, 
Mr. L., chose to direct them. ‘They first moved to a certain ex- 
tent, and then became rigid, and all this without contact. When 
his hand was laid on that of Mr. L., and he was defied to remove 
it, he found it quite impossible to do so. 

** Mr. Lewis, having thus shown his control over the muscles, 
both voluntary and involuntary, next showed his power of con- 
trolling sensation. A penknife being placed in Mr. D.’s hand, 
he was told that it would soon become so hot that he could not 
hold it. Within about two minutes he began to shift it from one 
part of the hand to another, and soon threw it away as if it had 
been red-hot. The knife was again placed in his hand, and he 
was told that it would become so heavy as to force his hand down 
to the floor. He very soon began to make efforts to keep it up, 
but in about three or four minutes, in spite of the most violent 
resistance, which caused him to be bathed in perspiration, and to 


be out of breath, his hand was forced down to the floor.” — pp. 
259, 260. : 


The fact, more than once alluded to in the course of 
this article, of the existence of what is denominated a 
state of conscious clairvoyance, — that is to say, a state in 
which the subject in the waking or conscious state be- 
comes capable of seeing distant objects, — is made use of 
to explain the well-known stories of visions seen in crys- 
tals, in the magic mirror, and in a drop of ink held in the 
hand, as is practised in the East by the Arabian sorcerers. 
As, in certain experiments above detailed, the magnetic 
condition is produced in impressible subjects by gazing 
steadily upon a coin or some other small object, so, by 
gazing steadily upon the crystal, the mirror, or the drop 
of ink, a magnetic condition of a higher grade is the re- 
sult. The following are some of the examples of this: — 


‘A boy, quite ignorant of what was expected, after gazing at 
the crystal for about half an hour very steadily, saw a dark cloud 
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appear in it, which soon cleared up, and he then saw his mother 
in her room. By and by, his father appeared. I then asked 
him to look for a lady, whom he saw walking in the street in 
which she lived, and accurately described her walking-dress, 
which he had never seen, although he may have seen the lady 
for a moment in the evening. I then asked for a boy and a ser- 
vant whom I was sure he had never seen. He saw and described 
most accurately the persons and dress of both. I asked for 
another servant, whom he saw opening the street door to admit 
the lady. I marked the time, and found that this lady had been 
walking in the dress described, and had entered her house at the 
time when the boy had seen her.” — pp. 275, 276. 


** Karl Stanhope informs me that he has made experiments 
with three crystals, in one or other of which visions have been 
seen by fifteen children of both sexes and of different ages, and 
by seven adult females, one of them upwards of sixty years of 
age. In regard to these visions, his Lordship observes, that, ‘ in 
many cases, it is very remarkable that they could not have been 
presented by memory to the imagination ; as, for instance, visions 
of a dog wearing a crown; of a bed with a black counterpane ; 
of a house with 126 windows and 33 doors, &c., &c.’ All this 


corresponds with the strange visions of ordinary clairvoyance.” 
—p. 277. 


Of the extent to which the faith, perhaps we ought to 
say the credulity, of some has been carried on this sub- 
ject, the following precious morceau is a specimen. It 
should, in justice to Dr. Gregory, be said, that its details 
are vouched for by the authority of the narrator alone, 
and not by the concurrent testimony of other witnesses, 
like most of his other cases. Still, that he receives and 
reports narratives of this description, without the slightest 
hint of distrust, is certainly not calculated to strengthen 
our reliance upon him as a cautious observer. It may 
also be worth noting, that the writer in question is the 
Mr. Atkinson who appears as the correspondent and 
Magnus Apollo of Miss Martineau, in the very shallow 
book which she has lately put forth. 


*‘[ was requested by a physician to try the effect of Mesmer- 
ism on a lady who was suffering fearfully from tic, a complaint 
to which she had been subject for many years. The trial was 
most successful, but before a cure could be effected, the lady was 
obliged to go to Paris with her husband. Now, as my peculiar 
influence had so good an effect upon her, it seemed most desira- 
ble to continue the process, if possible ; and as I had already 
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tested the fact that mesmeric power could be conveyed by water, 
cotton, leather, and other substances, | suggested the plan of 
sending her mesmerized gloves by post to Paris. The experi- 
ment succeeded perfectly ; the glove put on her hand always 
sent her into mesmeric sleep, and relieved her intense suffering, 
which all other means had wholly failed to do. The mesmerized 
glove by use gradually lost its property, and then failed to cause 
sleep, after a third time; so that I had to send newly mesmer- 
ized gloves every week, and the old ones were from time to time 
returned, to be charged afresh. ‘This led to the observation of a 
very striking fact. I found that, before I could renew the healthy 
power, I had to remove the unhealthy influence or contagion 
which the glove had absorbed from the patient. I felt in my 
hand, on approaching the old gloves, the same unpleasant sensa- 
tions as | have from touching a diseased individual, besides ab- 
solute pain from the tic. ‘The sensations were as clear and un- 
mistakable as those of heat from a flame, or of the roughness or 
smoothness of objects. The pain was the same in character as 
that of the patient. After I had mesmerized the glove for two or 
three minutes, the sensations ceased, and the glove was now 
cleansed from the influence it had absorbed and brought with it. 
The sensation now was the same as | have when I relieve pain 
by mesmerizing ; when I can tell at once that the pain is relieved. 
I was in fact a complete mesmerometer, and had within myself 
the most convincing proof of the mesmeric fact, and of its rela- 
tion to ordinary contagion. It might be supposed, that the influ- 
ence of the gloves on the patient was due only to the imagina- 
tion; but I tested this, by sending sometimes unmesmerized 
gloves, and at other times such as had been used by the patient, 
without doing any thing to them, and always found that the un- 
mesmerized gloves had no effect, and the used gloves a most dis- 
agreeable one. | have made the experiment in a great many 
cases, and with the same results. The perception | had of pain 
and other states appeared at first very strange to me, as if it was 
a new sense ; but | soon became familiar with it, so that it ceased 
to attract notice. My patients used to try to deceive me as to 
their pains, but could never succeed, and they used to remark 
that | knew their sensations better than they did. When mes- 
merizing nervous patients, | have felt a prickling sensation in my 
hand, but as soon as the sleep came on, I felt a slight shock, as it 
were ; all disagreeable feelings ceased, and I experienced an 
agreeable influence in their place. On the occurrence of any 
decided change in the patients, as from trance to somnambulism, 
I felt the same slight shock. I have found that one’s own pecu- 
liar mesmeric power may be in a measure conveyed to another, and 
also that the peculiar mesmeric state or sleep may be conveyed 
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from one patient to another. This accounts for the occasional 
contagion of fits, and for such phenomena as the contagious 
preaching mania in Sweden. I have experienced the same sym- 
pathetic influence as in the case of gloves, from letters, es- 
pecially if the paper were glazed ; and | could thus tell the state 
of the patient before reading the letter. Sometimes the heat and 
prickling have been so strong, that I have laid the letter on the 
table, to read without touching it. ‘The influence from a feverish 
state would cause my hand to feel hot and feverish, even to 
others, the whole day. On one occasion, on reading a letter 
from a distance, [ had the sensation of tears. It was so strong, 
that I felt sure the writer had been in tears while writing it, al- 
though nothing in the case, or in the letter, led to this conclusion. 
It proved, however, on inquiry, that the writer had been in tears, 
and that the tears had fallen onthe paper. In one case, in which 
the patient, a lady, was too sensitive to be treated in the usual 
way, | gave her mesmerized water, which immediately caused 
her to sleep, and she was thus cured of sleeplessness. Once, 
when she sent for the water, | could not venture to mesmerize it, 
as I had just been mesmerizing a diseased subject, so I sent ordi- 
nary water, without any remark. In a few days I received a 
note to say, that the water had lost its power, and no longer 
caused sleep. On one occasion I breathed a dream into a glove, 
which I sent to a lady; the dream occurred. One of the ladies 
above mentioned, with her whole family, are sensitive to the ap- 
proach of iron, which recalls the faculty possessed by some, of 


discovering veins of ore or springs of water under ground.” — 
pp. 375-377. 


There is one other circumstance connected with this sub- 
ject which demands our attention, namely, the influence 
of Animal Magnetism as an agent in the practice of med- 
icine and surgery. It is quite obvious that, if it be capa- 
ble of producing even the least improbable of the effects 
ascribed to it, it is very likely to be available as a remedy 
in many diseases in which the seat of the malady is in the 
nervous system. In point of fact, there is really considera- 
ble proof that in this class of diseases it has been found 
quite valuable. We are not sure that, even in the case 
of Miss Martineau herself, much as the assertion of it by 
her has been ridiculed among medical men, her recovery 
from what was esteemed a hopeless condition may not 
be partly, at least, attributed to magnetism. But how- 
ever this may be, there is ground from other cases for 
the hope that it may be available in relieving many of 
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the sufferings of disease, if not disease itself, such as 
pain, sleeplessness, and nervous irritability. But the most 
important application made of it has been to the purpose 
of rendering patients insensible to the pain of surgical 
operations. This had been accomplished several times 
in Europe before the discovery of the anesthetic powers 
of ether and chloroform, and it would doubtless have 
continued to be the subject of further experiment, had 
not the facility and certainty with which the object was 
attained by these agents diverted the attention and pre- 
vented the further prosecution of inquiry in the other 
direction. In India, however, the investigation has been 

ursued, and with results which are truly astonishing. 
It is found that the natives of India are peculiarly im- 
pressible, and are very easily reduced to a state of insen- 
sibility by the magnetic influence. At a hospital in 
Calcutta, its surgeon, Dr. Esdaile, has for some years 
performed almost all important operations after reducing 
his patients to the magnetic condition. ‘The results were 
published in a volume, a few years ago. Since then he 
has continued the same practice, and has from time to 
time communicated the results to the world. Of his 
results there seems to be no reasonable doubt. They are 
established on the best authority, — on quite as good au- 
thority as that which was deemed sufficient, in the case 
of the discovery of the powers of ether, to justify its em- 
ployment in half the hospitals of Europe. The work of 
Dr. Iisdaile contains also many statements relating to the 
efficacy of magnetism as a remedy in diseases ; but all 
judgment relative to the relief of disease is subject to so 
many sources of error, that it would require a much longer 
and more varied observation to establish satisfactorily his 
opinion of its value. Incidentally, too, Dr. Esdaile states 
many facts which tend to a certain extent to confirm 
some of the extraordinary statements relative to the high- 
er phenomena. He falls short, however, very far short, of 
Dr. Gregory, in the credence he gives to them, and there 
is altogether an air of modesty and truthfulness in his 
representations, which wins our confidence in the man, 
whatever we may think of his capacity as an observer. 
The main point, however, of his work, is the evidence 
which it gives of the production of insensibility to the 
pain of surgical operations. We have room to quote his 
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account of but a single example. He details a great 
number of others of the same kind, but most of them are 
only suited for professional readers, and it is to be borne 
in mind, in estimating the value of his testimony, that 
he has written, not as a partisan of Animal Magnetism, 
not for the purpose of making proselytes, but with the 
simple object of announcing a new means of diminishing 
the sufferings of mankind. It is to be recollected, also, 
that his experiments were not made, like many others, 
merely to satisfy curiosity, or with the mere abstract pur- 
pose of producing wonderful phenomena, but in a public 
hospital, mainly for a direct practical use. 

The case we give is that of one of the most painful 
and formidable of surgical operations. 


** June 3d. — Teencowrie Paulit, a peasant, aged 40. Two years 
ago, he began to suffer from a tumor in the antrum maxillare ; 
the tumor has pushed up the orbit of the eye, filled up the nose, 
passed into the throat, and caused an enlargement of the glands 
of the neck. 

‘*] was very desirous to reduce him to a state of insensibility 
before operating on him, and for the last fortnight my assistants 
have all perseveringly tried it, but without inducing sleep even. 
Indeed, from the tumor obstructing his throat, he has hardly 
slept for five months. Having ascertained that he was easier 
when sitting, | took him in hand myself, to-day, and entranced 
him in a chair by the following process. The room being dark- 
ened, | suspended my spread hands over his head for some time, 
and then carried them slowly down, one _in front, the other be- 
hind ; the former dwelling over the eyes, nose, mouth, and sides 
of the neck, and the latter being applied over the base of the 
brain: both were then carried down the centre of the body, claw- 
like, to the pit of the stomach, where they were spread and gen- 
tly pressed, one opposite the other ; and I kept breathing on the 
head and eyes all the time. In half an hour, the man was cata- 
lepsed, and in a quarter more, I performed one of the most se- 
vere and protracted operations in surgery; the man was totally 
unconscious. 

** | put a long knife in at the corner of his mouth, and brought 
the point out over the cheek-bone, dividing the parts between ; 
from this, | pushed it through the skin at the inner corner of the 
eye, and dissected the cheek back to the nose. ‘The pressure of 
the tumor had caused the absorption of the anterior wall of the 
antrum, and on pressing my fingers between it and the bones, it 
burst, and a shocking guSh of blood, and brain-like matter, fol- 
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lowed. The tumor extended as far as my fingers could reach 
under the orbit and cheek-bone, and passed into the gullet, — 
having destroyed the bones and partition of the nose. No one 
touched the man, and | turned his head into any position I de- 
sired, without resistance, and there it remained till | wished to 
move it again: when the blood accumulated, I bent his head for- 
ward, and it ran from his mouth as if from a leaden spout. ‘The 
man never moved, nor showed any signs of life, except an occa- 
sional indistinct moan; but when I threw back his head, and 
passed my fingers into his throat, to detach the mass in that di- 
rection, the stream of blood was directed into his windpipe, and 
some instinctive effort became necessary for existence; he there- 
fore coughed, and leaned forward to get rid of the blood; and I 
supposed that he then awoke. ‘The operation was by this time 
finished, and he was laid on the floor to have his face sewed up, 
and while this was doing, he for the first time opened his eyes. 

** June 4th. — This is even a more wonderful affair than I sup- 
posed yesterday. The man declares by the most emphatic pan- 
tomime, that he felt no pain while in the chair, and that when he 
awoke, | was engaged in sewing up his face, on the floor; so 
that the coughing and forward movement to get rid of the blood 
were involuntary, instinctive efforts, to prevent suffocation. 

‘* June 6th. — The dressings were undone to-day, and the whole 
extent of the wounds in the face has united completely by the 
first intention. He is out of all danger, and can speak plainly : 
he declares most positively, that he knew nothing that had been 
done to him till he awoke on the floor, and found me sewing up 
his cheek ; and I presume he knows best. Here is a translation 
of his own statement in Bengalee : — 

‘“*¢ For two years I labored under this disease, and scarcely 
slept for five months. On the 19th of May, I came to the Imam- 
barah Hospital, and three or four persons tried to make me sleep, 
but all in vain. On the 3d of June, Dr. Esdaile, having kindly 
undertaken my cure, with a great deal of labor, made me sleep, 
and took something out of my left cheek, which at that time I did 
not perceive. After the operation, I did not sleep for two nights, 
but after the third day I have slept as usual. — TEENCOWRIE 
Pautit, of Madra.’ ” — Mesmerism in India, pp. 146 - 149. 


This, it is believed, is a fair account of the claims now 
made by the believers in Animal Magnetism, as stated by 
one of the most ardent and intelligent among them. Of 
the evidence for these claims it is more difficult to give a 
just idea; especially because, in most of the works of 
partisan writers, there is no just discrimination between 
the character and amount of testimony brought for the 
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different classes of facts. The above extracts, however, 
will enable one to form a pretty fair estimate of much of 
this testimony; and a very satisfactory one of the tem- 
per and spirit and sincerity of purpose with which our 
author, and many others, are actuated. And the first re- 
mark we feel disposed to make is, that, whatever be the 
real merits of the subject, it is clearly one not to be dis- 
posed of by being pronounced, in a loose, general way, 
a delusion or an imposture. It may be both, but it 
must be proved so before it will be thought so. From 
the character of the persons interested in it, from the 
earnest belief they entertain of its truth and importance, 
and from the plausible evidence they offer, it seems cer- 
tain that it is not to be annihilated by the stale cry of 
“humbug,” by whomsoever pronounced. We would say 
the same of any belief, similarly entertained and similarly 
supported, however absurd it might appear, and however 
at variance with preconceived opinions, if it profess to be 
founded on facts, and those facts be openly submitted to 
examination. It is presumption for us to assert before- 
hand what is and what is not true. ‘I'ruth comes to us 
sometimes from the most unlikely quarters. We detect 
it lurking unexpectedly amidst a thousand forms of false- 
hood. It comes to us when we least expect it, and ofa 
kind we least expect, when engaged in inquiries which 
have quite a different purpose, just as the first beginnings 
of chemistry grew out of the vain search for the “philoso- 
pher’s stone and the elixir of life. 

There is no spirit more adverse to real advancement 
than that which rudely checks the inquiries that certain 
minds are instinctively impelled to make into new 
facts, especially when they have something strange or 
marvellous in them. ‘To get at all truth, every avenue, 
however unpromising it may at first seem, must be ex- 
plored. It may lead to nothing, but this we cannot know 
till we have tried. It is fortunate that there is a class of 
minds having this irresistible tendency. ‘They are the 
pioneers who make the first clearings in the untrodden 
wilderness. They open new fields for the more careful 
cultivation of minds of another class, —a class who 
would have comparatively little scope for the employ- 
ment of their sagacity, were it not for the adventurous 
enterprise of those who have preceded. A great many 
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systems in philosophy and science have, from time to 
time, obtained a currency in the world; have been exten- 
sively believed; have had their earnest enemies and 
equally earnest friends; have been attacked and defend- 
ed with all the talent and energy of which controversy is 
capable; have been found wanting, and passed into ob- 
livion. But who will undertake to say that this process 
has not advanced the human race in the attainment of 
truth? It is precisely by such a process that our progress 
has chiefly been made. Falsehoods, in some sense, are 
only the shadows cast by truths, and though many mis- 
take the shadow for the substance, and never look be yond 
it, yet does it often serve as the guide to lead other 

minds to the reality. 

These remarks apply to any subject, whatever it may 
be, which largely engages the attention of mankind. 
When any epidemic belief prevails, no matter what it 
be, instead of passing sentence upon it without inquiry, 
its investigation should be encouraged ; it may be that 
this cannot be carried on without developing the ex- 
cesses of enthusiasm and fanaticism ; still let it proceed, 
and those quiet minds that are neither credulous on the 
one hand, nor resolutely incredulous on the other, should 
stand by and watch the commotion, lest haply some- 
thing really valuable turn up and escape detection from 
the superficial observation of those most actively engaged, 
and who are too anxious to find the marvellous and mi- 
raculous to be fair judges of the true. In this way only 
can any popular delusion, even when it is wholly a delu- 
sion, be brought to an end; in this way only can the 
wheat be suc cessfully sifted from the chaff, when, as is 
very apt to be the case, there are really some grains of it 
in the mass. And even did no other bene fit arise from 
adopting this as a principle of action, it at least serves to 
illustrate some of the tendencies of the human mind, and 
to throw light upon the laws of human belief. 

If this course had been adopted, the subject before us 
would not be in the unsettled condition in which we now 
find it. It would not present that heterogeneous mixture 
of real facts with unfounded marvels, that confusion be- 
tween facts and imaginations, which now exists. Most 


even of those who have investigated it as a matter of 


serious and philosophical inquiry have not been of that 
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mental constitution and training which are necessary to 
qualify one for the task. For the most part, they have 
seemed to possess no proper conception of true scientific 
observation; none of the nature and amount of the evi- 
dence necessary to establish facts such as were alleged 
to exist; no notion of the difficulty of such investiga- 
tions, and of the thousand sources of error and liabilities 
to deception. Hence their ideas have usually presented 
a strange jumble. We find them dwelling with the 
same confidence upon the well-proved phenomena and 
the wildest hypotheses, confounding together that which 
was well established and that which was little more 
than imagined, as if they were supported by the same 
kind and degree of proof. 

The subject still remains, then, in a condition which 
renders it difficult to come to a fair final judgment with 
regard to it. Even Professor Gregory, with every dispo- 
sition, as we entertain no doubt, to ascertain and report 
only the truth, does not always exercise the caution and 
discrimination in his conclusions demanded by so diffi- 
cult a subject. He does not make a sufficient distinction 
between the different classes of phenomena, as to the 
character of the proof by which they are to be supported. 
He speaks with equal confidence of the higher and the 
lower. He appears to have no more doubt that a som- 
nambulist can read through a stone wall, and describe 
events a hundred miles or a hundred years removed, than 
that he can be put to sleep by the magnetic process, and 
made insensible to pain in that sleep. Yet surely the 
former require a different kind and degree of evidence 
from the latter, and, further than this, the actual amount 
of evidence we have is diflerent. For the former we 
have only the testimony of a small number of persons, 
and those the devoted partisans of the science; for the 
latter, the accumulated testimony of a vast many dispas- 
sionate observers. 

Hence it is very difficult to draw the line accurately 
between those phenomena of Animal Magnetism which 
are to be considered as proved, and those ‘which still re- 
main in doubt. Yet, as a means of aiding the inguiry, 
we shall venture to point out which of them seem to be 
well established, which of them are possibly true, and 
which of them are probably or almost certainly false. 
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This is done with much diffidence, — with a due percep- 
tion of the many sources of fallacy, and with an entire 
readiness to find ourselves mistaken, as either having ad- 
mitted too much on the one hand, or too little on the 
other. It is proper to state, that the opinion expressed is 
not founded merely on the testimony of the works before 
us, but upon a general examination of the subject, as it 
has presented itself from time to time for many years. 

It seems, then, to be established that the magnetic sleep 
is a real condition ; that the subject of it bears a pecu- 
liar relation, during its continuance, to the operator; that 
a cataleptic state may be induced in connection with it; 
and that the sensibility is sometimes so modified or sus- 
pended as to allow of severe surgical operations being 
performed without pain. It seems also to be established, 
that in the waking state the condition of the mind and 
nervous system of some individuals may be so modified 
as to be controlled in various ways, apparently by the 
will of the magnetizer; that they may be made to exhibit 
spasm or paralysis of a limb, rendered incapable of vol- 
untary motion, and made to forget or imagine various 
strange things with regard to themselves, at his mere 
suggestion. ‘These facts appear to be all clearly estab- 
lished. They admit of various theoretic explanations; 
but the facts themselves do not now seem to be denied 
by even the decided enemies of the doctrine. 

Beyond this we get upon debatable ground. It is 
not to be denied that there is a strong show of evidence 
for some of the higher phenomena, — evidence, all of 
which it is not easy to dispose of, — and yet not enough 
to produce conviction where the facts to be proved are of 
such a nature as the entire abolition of the will, sympa- 
thy, thought-reading, and clairvoyance. Statements have 
been often made in books, and given by honest observers, 
of extraordinary cases of this description, in so circum- 
stantial a manner as almost to compel belief; but it has 
always happened within our observation, that, when 
these cases have been submitted to the examination of 
impartial observers, perfectly open to conviction, but still 
not partisans of the science, the wonders have vanished, 
and no phenomena have appeared beyond those which 
we have admitted to be sufficiently substantiated. It is 
certainly a most significant circumstance, that, although 
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hundreds of magnetized persons have been asserted to be 
able to read and perceive objects without the aid of the 
organs of sight, the large prize offered by the French 
Academy to any such clairvoyant has never been won. 
Similar offers abroad and here, to our knowledge, have 
been made, but there has been no instance of success. 
A distinguished Irish surgeon and an eminent Scotch 
professor are each said to have offered a hundred-pound 
bank-note to any one who would read the number of 
them through an opaque envelope. But this has not 
been done. Now, unless there has been some mistake 
or deception, some one among the numerous clairvoy- 
ants mentioned by Dr. Gregory ought to be able to ac- 
complish this feat. This is all quite suspicious ; yet we 
would not undertake to say that it is conclusive, or that 
it should preclude examination. We must recollect that, 
as an offset to this, an offer of double the amount has 
been made, in the most fair and open manner, to any one 
who shall prove that the phenomena of the modern spir- 
itual manifestations are explicable without referring them 
to a supernatural origin; and that this offer has not been 
met. If the failure in the former case be taken as prov- 
ing that the magnetic facts are false, it might be argued 
that the failure in the latter case should be admitted to 
show that the spiritual theory is true; a conclusion 
to which we suppose few would agree. 

When we approach the still more extraordinary 
claims, of reading past events from rings, stones, and 
crystals; of reading the character and history of individ- 
uals from a letter, a glove, or a lock of hair; of seeing 
forward into the future, as well as back into the past; of 
breathing dreams into gloves, and sending in them heal- 
ing influences over the seas; of taking away pains on 
the tips of one’s fingers and thus carrying them from one 
person to another; of entering the spiritual world, and 
holding intercourse with the spirits of the departed,— 
the first impulse is simply to ridicule such pretensions, 
and to set them down as the imaginations of fools or the 
illusions of monomania. Still, this is not the most favor- 
able state for determining the actual character of these 
pretensions. 'They are not the imaginations of fools, nor 
the illusions of monomania. ‘They are the genuine be- 
lief of persons of the average amount of capacity and 
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common sense in the ordinary affairs of life; persons 
honest, and, morally speaking, trustworthy. We hold 
that no opinion, no matter what it is, which is sincerely 
entertained by any considerable number of such persons, 
is to be dismissed with a sneer, as simply ridiculous. If 
evidence be offered, it is to have a hearing. So strong 
is our conviction of man’s profound ignorance of what is 
and what is not possible or probable in itself, that there 
is no opinion, on subjects of the class of which we are 
speaking, which we do not regard it as our duty to ap- 
proach and examine, as if it might be true, however un- 
likely we may think it to be so. Nay, further than this, 
no man who approaches the examination in any other 
spirit than this, can be a fair judge of the evidence, either 
for or against its truth. We believe it may be stated as 
a general principle to be taken as a guide in all inquiries 
of importance, that we can only thoroughly and finally 
show a thing to be false, by dealing with it as if it might 
be true. 

No man has a right to take his own convictions as the 
measure of what is probable and improbable, before he 
has examined a subject in this spirit, whatever that sub- 
ject may be. So strangely diversified are our minds, in- 
dependently of what we call talent, strength of mind, in- 
tellect, &c., &c., that there is no limit to fair differences of 
opinion upon all subjects, more especially upon such as 
that which has engaged our attention. Our estimate of 
what appears likely or unlikely, of the amount and kind 
of observation and investigation and evidence necessary 
to establish a truth, differs in the most inexplicable man- 
ner. We-may draw striking illustrations of this from 
the varying faith which is reposed in systems of medical 
doctrine and practice of the most opposite nature, by in- 
dividuals who in all the common concerns of life exhibit 
an average amount of observation and judgment, — who 
at least exhibit no unusual deficiency. One man be- 
lieves that the study and experience of two thousand 
years have taught the descendants of Hippocrates noth- 
ing of the treatment of disease; but he goes to the sev- 
enth son of a seventh son with an implicit reliance on 
his inborn skill to cure him. Another will not trust to 
the judgment which is founded on a knowledge of the 
human frame and the use of every scientific method to 
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discover the nature of disease; but the magnetized fe- 
male peers among his viscera in the dark, and he rests 
satisfied with her decision. We find that sensible men, 
with apparently the same opportunities for judgment, 
come to the most opposite conclusions. We find among 
them followers of Hippocrates, of Cullen, of Brown, of 
Brouissais, of Thompson, of Hahneman, of Priessnitz, or 
of Dickson. One believes that remedies will cure every 
thing, another that they will cure nothing. We know 
those over whom we claim no superiority of judgment, 
and who have had sufficient means of observation, who 
believe that a drop of laudanum mingled with as much 
water as fills one of our great inland seas is still capable 
of exercising an appreciable effect upon disease in the 
human system; yet to us the utmost marvels of Animal 
Magnetism, nay, even the alleged communications from 
the spiritual world, are less improbable, less inconsistent 
with what we receive as facts, and are supported by bet- 
ter evidence. Yet this form of opinion is not to be ridi- 
culed; it is not to be rejected because it is improbable, 
but because it is not supported by evidence ; and if evi- 
dence is fairly offered in support of it, that evidence is to 
be fairly examined. 

We know that many persons of sagacity and judg- 
ment differ from us in these views. They hold that all 
subjects of this class, under whatever form they present 
themselves, are utterly beneath their notice, and it will 
appear to them that the importance we attach to them is 
altogether misplaced. But if the subjects are of no im- 
portance in themselves, and if no good results are to 
come from their examination, still the state of men’s 
minds in regard to them is of importance. It is not a 
matter of indifference how men at large look upon them, 
how they cultivate them, how much they believe con- 
cerning them, and what their working influences are 
upon their minds. The attention mankind pay to the 
subjects which engage their interest is a part of the 
education of the race which is constantly going on. It 
is not a matter of indifference upon what subjects the 
mass of men are observing, thinking, and reading; and 
it cannot be a matter of indifference how they are guided 
in observing, thinking, and reading. It is useful that 
some superintendence should. be exercised over their in- 
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quiries, so that, even if the subject be unworthy the ex- 
ercise of the faculties, its investigation should be made 
to contribute as much as possible to their elevation. It 
is often given as a suflicient reason for passing by all 
matters of this kind, that they only engage the attention 
of the unenlightened, the credulous, the superstitious, or 
the knavish. Admit this. Is it best that they should 
remain unenlightened, and credulous, and superstitious, 
and knavish? And how can we so well put them in the 
way of being elevated from this condition, as by giving 
as much as is practicable a right direction to the curios- 
ity by which they are actuated, and disseminating cor- 
rect principles of examination and judgment? When any 
such matters become subjects of popular interest, it is of 
the utmost consequence that men should be so influenced 
in their inquiries that they shall not become the prey of 
delusion. In their way, a homely one it may be, they 
are seeking for truth and knowledge; or at any rate, they 
are seeking amusement from that which they believe to 
be truth and knowledge. It must have a more or less 
disastrous influence upon modes of thinking, and even 
upon character, if in this pursuit they are guided by false 
principles and led by them to false conclusions. 

We are led to dwell so much on these points, not 
merely by the subject of this article, which, considered 
by itself, would be comparatively unimportant, but by the 
fact that there is now a very strong tendency in men’s 
minds to become interested in subjects connected with 
their spiritual nature. ‘There is in many a tendency to 
believe much; in many, a tendency to believe nothing ; in 
almost all, a disposition to inquire, a strong anxiety to 
be satisfied. This tendency exists more widely among 
those who constitute the chief material of society — and 
a very valuable material of it —than is imagined by those 
who take to themselves the character of the liberal and 
enlightened class; and, numerically speaking, how small 
a proportion do the latter class constitute of the whole 
mass of mankind! Those who compose it are not defi- 
cient in a certain sympathy with and care for the former. 
They are concerned for their physical comfort, their 
worldly condition, their moral and religious progress; 
but they have no sympathy with, they, indeed, are too 
apt to treat with contempt all indications of, that instine- 
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tive interest in the mysterious and unknown which is so 
strong an element in human character till it is extin- 
guished by discipline and education. Yet it is this ele- 
ment, guided and cultivated, which lies at the foundation 
of all religious faith, and its exhibition, in whatever form 
it takes place, is never without its importance. 

This tendency, we repeat it, is now manifesting itself 
in a very marked manner. The character of the develop- 
ments by which it displays itself have nothing to do with 
this fact. That the interest is often fanatical, that it leads 
men to folly and extravagance, does not make the fact less 
certain or less important. None can be blind to it but 
those who hold themselves secluded from all knowledge 
of the actual workings of the human mind and heart. 
It is seen abroad and at home; in books and in its 
practical operation in society. It has called into exist- 
ence such books as the History of the Seeress of Pre- 
vorst, the prolix Revelations of Andrew Jackson Davis, 
Mrs. Crewe’s volumes on supernatural appearances, Ca- 
hagnet’s Revelations of the Future, and many others of the 
same description, not to omit the last strange production 
of Miss Martineau. It is shown practically in the interest 
which has been and is taken in all the exhibitions of 
Animal Magnetism, and more especially in the wide- 
spread earnestness with which men have crowded to 
satisfy themselves concerning the recent assertions of 
direct communication with the spiritual world. The 
things themselves may all be delusion and imposture. 
The interest taken in them and the mode in which it has 
generally exhibited itself are not the less significant of a 
tende *ncy — may we not say, of a want ?—in the human 
mind. Is it not the result of an instinctive yearning, 
clamoring to be gratified? of a principle that, left to its 
spontaneous development among the uninstructed and 
the impulsive, may lead to folly, error, and excess, but 
capable of being directed to good, or at least prevented 
from leading to evil? ‘The question is not, How can we - 
prevent men from engaging in such inquiries? We can- 
not do this if we would. Ought we to do it if we could? 
Our true object should be to aid in carrying them on in 
a right way and for a right purpose; to direct people’s 
minds to the true points at issue and to the best methods 
of deciding them; and to exercise a liberal forbearance 
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toward all the weakness, credulity, obstinacy, ignorance, 
and falsehood which may be encountered. 

We are prepared to hear from many, that all interest 
in such matters is an encouragement to quackery, hum- 
bug, and imposture. In their view, to examine is to be- 
come responsible for them. ‘They shrink from contact 
with the rude and vulgar curiosity which such inquiries 
often oblige one to encounter. ‘They cannot endure the 
hopeless credulity that so often displays itself; the help- 
less ignorance of the value of evidence and of the modes 
of determining truth that is so generally exhibited. But 
all this is no reason why men should be suffered to 
grope their way in the dark, without assistance from 
those who can give it. Whatever movement extensively 
engages the interest of our fellow-creatures is worthy of 
sympathy and attention. ‘The object of attention may 
be trivial or baseless, the stir and turmoil of mind pro- 
duced cannot be without its influence upon the charac- 
ter of those engaged in it, either for good or for evil. 

J. W. 





Art. VII.— THE POET KUCKERT.* 


Tue name of Friedrich Riickert is tolerably well 
known to many of our readers. A translation of “ The 
Dying Flower,” so long ago as 1836, was his introduc- 
tion, we believe, to American readers. ‘That translation 
appeared in our pages, and was followed by several 
others from the same hand. The Rev. Mr. Brooks of 
Newport has been a great reaper in this teeming field; 
rendering many of the poet’s smaller pieces into our 
language, with extraordinary fidelity, skill, and beauty. 
Riickert is a great favorite with his countrymen ; and it 
is no wonder. He is the most diligent of all their living 
bards; too prolific, indeed, to be always strong. His fault 
is his exuberance. But he is a full poetic nature, and 
sings out his life. His words flow like music. He has 





* Gesammelte Gedichte. Von Friepricu Rickert. Erlangen, 1836, 
and Frankfort, 1842. 
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an unbounded sweep of fancy and copiousness of speech, 
though they sometimes prove tempters to him. He is so 
affluent that he wastes. Evidently a true, discerning, 
brave spirit; writing as he feels, and feeling every thing ; 
observant of no one’s dictation. Whatever he sees in- 
spires him; but the inspiration, instead of being im- 
mersed in the actual, flames through it. Like his coun- 
trymen as a race, he makes the ideal his chosen portion. 
He is the poet of love, but without the slightest stain of 
a vicious sensuality. He is the poet of liberty, of nation- 
al liberty, and threw his whole soul into it in the terri- 
ble campaigns with Napoleon. But his heroic “ Sonnets 
in Armor” were all purely a-blaze with poetic fire, — 
fierce like the blast of a trumpet, — but with no spot of 
the elaborate vulgarity that disgusts us in some of the 
patriotic effusions of that stormy time,— Follen’s “ Blii- 
cher’s Ball” for example. He is delicate, though impas- 
sioned; a thoughtful spirit; an accomplished scholar; 
we warrant him, a noble man. ‘l‘hough born in the 
North, he has a strong Oriental cast of thought and 
expression. A large portion of his works found them- 
selves upon the philosophy and traditions of the East. 
We own to his having written some things, in this line, 
that are rather tedious to us, — really pretty hard reading. 
But his choice bits we consider unsurpassed in the litera- 
ture which they have enriched. We of course mean in 
their kind. - 

Of such a man there may be a natural curiosity to 
learn a little more. We propose at present to sketch a 
short notice of his life and writings; adding an attempt 
at translation of a few pieces illustrative of his peculiar 
style and genius. 

Friedrich Riickert was born in May, 1789, at Schwein- 
furt, a small Bavarian town, about fifty miles east of 
Frankfort upon the Maine, and received his early edu- 
cation at the Gymnasium of that place. He afterwards 
entered the University of Jena, where he devoted himself 
chiefly to philology and polite letters. He became a 
teacher there in 1811; but soon after left Jena, lived pri- 
vately at several places without fixing himself in any, 
and finally repaired to Stuttgart, where, i in 1815-17, he 
took part in conducting a paper, the “ Morning Sheet. we 
In 1817 he journeyed across the Alps, and passed the 
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greater part of 1818 in Rome, where he occupied himself 
in studying the popular poetry of the Italians. Of course 
while there he wrote verses, as well as studied them, — 
verses in his own Northern tongue,—as the famous 
Goethe had done before him. Many of them are very 
pretty, and all of them perfectly chaste; which is more 
than can be said of the lines of his artistic predecessor, 
written from the same city. On his return to his own 
land, he took up his abode in Coburg, where he married, 
and entered with great zeal into the study of the Orien- 
tal languages. In 1826, he became professor of those 
languages at Erlangen, in which office he remained till 
1841. In that year, by the invitation of the king of 
Prussia, he was translated to Berlin, where he was ap- 
pointed, not only professor, but a privy councillor, — 
which title, by the way, is purely honorary. Here he 
continues, we believe, to reside. Some of his little po- 
ems, published in the “ Pandora,” seem to indicate that 
he is not particularly charmed with the Prussian capital ; 
and he spends his summers at Neusess, in the neighbor- 
hood of Coburg. 

Riickert opened his literary career with a volume of 
poems in 1814, under the assumed name of Freimund 
Raimar. He brought them forward with his own name in 
a collection, greatly enlarged, published at Erlangen, in 
1834-38. From these “Gesammelte Gedichte,” which 
is the storehouse of most, if not all, of the pieces hitherto 
translated into English, we will present but one speci- 
men. It is an address of the sun to the seven planets, 
abounding with ingenious beauties. It is called “ Mother 
Sun”; for, by a singular anomaly, the sun is feminine 
and the moon masculine in German. Dr. Latham, in his 
“ Book of the English Language,” thinks to elucidate 
this peculiarity by referring us to a passage of the Edda, 
where the Scandinavian mythology represents the sun as 
having been created woman and the moon man. But 
this seems more like adjourning the difficulty than solv- 
ing it. 

MOTHER SUN. 
The Mother Sun is heard,— Why in such haste away 
A sunbeam every word,— From my warm breast to stray ? 
To her little children speaking: For scarcely can my glances 
‘‘ What would ye now be seeking? Reach you in your wide dances. 
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My youngster Mercury, fleet 

With wings upon thy feet! 

Of all my seven thou fliest 

Still to thy Mother nighest. 

Thy form thou dippest quite 

Beneath my flood of light ; 

And they who move remotest 

Scarce spy thee where thou 
floatest. 

My Venus, maiden fair! 

Of curly gold thy hair ; 

With rays the world adorning, 

At evening and at morning. 

O Jupiter and Mars, 

Kingly and warrior stars ! 

What pomp ye bear before ye, 

Equipped in burning glory ! 

Saturn and Uranus ! 

Ye cause a pain to us, 

That, last in our bright order, 

Ye choose the outmost border. 

O Earth, my darling child! 

From out thy bosom mild 

Thou bringest the subjection 

That best meets my affection. 

Not too far,—not too nigh,— 

The apple of my eye! 

Of all my looks, the clearest 

Rest on thy face, my dearest! 

Forth from the beams I spread 

Thou weay’st the morning’s 
red; 

How rich the purple binding 

Around thy tresses winding ! 

Then from the cloud’s thin lawn 

Thy silver veil is drawn ; 

The rainbow, seven-fold splen- 
did, 

For thy robe’s hem is bended. 

Thy diligence I see ; 

How, as a gift for me, 

Thou broiderest and paintest, 

Cheering my eye when faintest. 

My single golden ray 

How hast thou found the way 

So many hues to furnish, 

Thy tapestries to burnish ? 
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And all thy flowers, in pride, 

Ruby and sapphire dyed, 

Soon as my warmth I proffer, 

Their kindled incense offer. 

Thou mak’st the drops of dew 

A rustic mirror true ; 

My image there appearing, 

In tints of richest wearing. 

With thousand eyes new-born, 

Thou art awake at morn, 

And from mine eyes derivest 

The light by which thou livest. 

Then postest thou at night 

The moon upon his height ; 

He is thine own creation, 

Thy choice his warder-station. 

He watches in his place, 

Still fixed on mine his face ; 

His flag for thee erected, 

His beams from me reflected. 

Awnotuer child is brought 

Forth from thine earnest 
thought, 

Which in thy bosom ponders, 

And looks at me, and wonders. 

When he has sought thee out, 

With spirit keen and stout, 

And me, too, studied through- 
ly, — 

Then all will finish duly. 

Then wilt thou flash out free 

Thine inward radiancy, — 

The lightning-thought all burn- 
ing, 

Each gloomy barrier spurning. 

So onward think and fare : — 

And all you others there, 

Swing round me in glad meas- 
ures, 

And please me with your pleas- 
ures, 

You cannot from me part, 

Whatever way you start ; 

My gold cord holds you, ran- 
gers, 

And keeps you from all dan- 
gers, 
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And when ye have attained 
Whereto ye were ordained, 


Come to this breast of fire, 
And buried there expire.” 


We are tempted to add one piece more from the same 
collection, because it is so short and so peculiar : — 


THE EVENING SONG. 


On a bill-side I stood, 
As the sun was near its set ; 
And saw how o’er the wood 
Hung Evening’s golden net. 
The cloud of heaven fell 
In dew upon Earth’s calm 
breast ; 
At sound of the vesper-bell 
All nature sunk to rest. 
I said: ** Now share, O heart, 
Creation’s kind release ; 
Take, as its child, thy part, 
And lull thyself to peace. 
The flowers, with weary look, 
Their eyes are shutting slow, 
And every running brook 
Is softened in its flow. 
The o’er-tired moth, close by, 
Under the leaf would creep ; 


In the sedge the dragon-fly 
Drops all bedewed asleep. 
The golden beetle makes 
His cradle in the rose ; 
The shepherd’s flock now seeks 
The fold for its repose. 
The skylark in the clover 
Her damp nest stoops to find ; 
Beneath the forest cover 
Lie down the hart and hind. 
If but a hut ’s his own, 
Man rests him there from 
pain ; 
And though from it far, and lone, 
In dreams he ’s back again. 
There seizes me a passion 
Of longing and regret ; 
That I reach no such station,x— 
No home of the soul as yet.” 


In 1822 he published at Leipsic, “ Eastern Roses. In 
three Collections.” We cull what we consider to be the 
finest one in all the bunches. Under the title of The 
Old Man’s Song, the piece was set to music by the cel- 
ebrated composer, Schubert, and we have heard it sung 


to the following lines : — 


My dwelling’s roof with service is frosted o’er, 
Yet warm are all the chambers, e’en as of yore. 
My head the winter covers, all white and hoar ; 
Yet through the heart’s free portals life’s red tides pour. 
The blooms of youth are vanished ; 
The cheeks’ bright roses banished ; 
One by one they were seen no more. 
Where have they thus been going ? 
To my heart’s core. 
There to my wish they ’re blowing, 


Just as before. 
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The streams of worldly pleasure, are they all dry ? 
Stull one calm stream is laving that inner shore. 
The nightingales of summer, did they all die ? 
Still one, amid the silence, my thoughts restore. 
She sings: Lord! close the mansion, | now implore, 
That the old world intrude not within the door. 
Shut out the reeky breathing of things called real, 
But give to dreams ideal 
Both roof and floor. 


The fruits of Professor Riickert’s Oriental studies con- 
sist of translations from the Sanscrit and Arabic, and of 
original poetry, either founded on Eastern tradition or 
representative of the mystic dreaminess of Indian and 
Persian habits of thought. This last quality has been 
complained of, and we think with some reason, as hav- 
ing an undue influence over many of his compositions. 
To the first of these two classes belong, The Transforma- 
tions of Abu Seid, translated — or rather imitated, so 
freely is the work done — from Hariri’s Almakamah; Am- 
rilkais, the Poet and King, also from the Arabic ; Hama- 
sa, or the most ancient Popular Songs of Arabia, collect- 
ed by Abu ‘T'emmam, translated and illustrated; and the 
Indian Tale, Nala and Damayanti, which is an episode 
from the Vanaparvam, the third part of the Mahabha- 
rata. ‘The last-named poem was translated and pub- 
lished several years ago by Dr. Milman; and we are 
compelled to say, that, if it does not sound better in the 
German verses than in those of the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
it is not likely to attract many readers. ‘To these we 
suppose we must add, — for China also is in the East, — 
Shi-King, a Chinese Song-Book, collected by Confucius, 
dedicated to the Germans. ‘The title sounds very strange 
to us on several accounts. Ifthe “worshipped Kon-Fu- 
Tee” had a turn for music, it raises him considerab! 
in our estimation. And yet, if these songs bear the least 
analogy to any of the musical strains which as yet have 
reached us from the flowery kingdom, this estimate 
would be very sensibly diminished. In the second class 
we have to place, Oriental Sayings and Stories; Ros- 
ten and Suhrab, an Heroic Poem in Twelve Books; 
“ Erbauliches und Beschauliches aus dem Morgenland,” 
which we are unable to translate into our own tongue 
with their original jingle, of which our poet is perhaps 
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over-fond ; Braminical Narratives ; and finally the large 
book, The Wisdom of the Bramin, a Didactic Poem in 
Fragments. This work was first printed in six volumes, 
1836 - 39; but was contracted into one, of 700 pages, 
in 1843. Half of this we have read at long intervals, 
and would not be deprived of the opportunity of reading 
the whole of it in the course of time. Yet do but think 
of a book of this length, broken up into couplets of the 
same unvaried measure, that stretch on one after the oth- 
er, without the least arrangement or title of division. 
Apothegms do not grow well in such huge clusters. 
One who thus pours out whatever comes into his mind 
is likely to say a great deal that is not worth the hearing. 
The monotony of such studies is more likely to tempt a 
person of a peculiar temperament to compose the frag- 
ments, than to induce the public at large to take them 
apart and peruse them. 

As for the wisdom or the beauty which have come to 
us from any point eastward of Judea, we think that 
they have both been much overrated. Men are prone to 
attach great value to writings that have exercised the re- 
searches of renowned scholars, and some of which lay 
claim to an extreme and imaginary antiquity. For our 
own part, it has not been our fortune to see many flow- 
ers of Persian or Arabian growth that would well bear 
transplanting. ‘The religious books of the Orient are a 
wearisome inanity, where they are not worse and mon- 
strous; and we doubt if the vast epics of Hindostan will 
appear very much otherwise to a sober Western discern- 
ment. We well remember what a difficult piece of 
amusement was the reading of Sir William Jones’s ver- 
sion of “ Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring,” though the very 
title was magic to our youthful ears; and we have been 
willing ever since to skip most even of the “ elegant ex- 
tracts” that we have met with from any of the drama- 
tists or bards who have lived between the banks of the 
Euphrates and the easternmost part of the wall of Chi- 
na. We make an exception, of course, in behalf of tales 
and fables; for we are mindful cf the names of Bidpai 
and Lokman, and of the anonymous wonder, ‘The Ara- 
bian Nights. ‘The Mahabharata, by the way, the great 
Hindoo poem, contains 100,000 distichs. Who but must 
admire ? 
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Riickert threw out in rapid succession, in 1844 and 
1845, several dramas, or rather dramatic poems, for 
they are incapable of theatrical representation. ‘These 
did not find any great favor. They are Herod the Great, 
in two parts; The Emperor Henry the Fourth, also in 
two parts; Christopher Columbus, in three parts; and 
Saul and David. Dialogue and the preparation for scenic 
effects, we believe it is conceded, are not within his best 
range; however they may abound with good poetic 
points. We confess that we have read as yet only the 
last one of the above-mentioned series. It labors under 
defects that must attach to all undertakings of a similar 
kind. ‘They scarcely should be undertaken at all. You 
cannot help out by any art the great stories of either 
Testament. They are best in their prosaic and more 
than poetic simplicity. The finer they are, the less do 
they bear to have any freedoms taken with them. The 
grandest of all the tales ever told, — that of the “ Mon- 
arch Minstrel,’ — greatest both as prince and bard ;— 
the ruddy shepherd lad, the outlaw captain, the psalmist 
for the world; who bearded the lion, and rent the bear, 
and smote the giant, and danced before the ark of God, 
and then in the night of his decrepitude (O poor mortal 
life!) could get no heat ;— the noble lip, that refused to 
slake its most burning thirst with the water that was 
brought at the peril of the lives of his companions ; the 
royal heart, that made its contrition deeper than its sin 
had been, and poured it out as a libation of tears for our 
whole struggling humanity ;— such a story, we say, can- 
not be told in two ways, or in any words but its own. 
Fanciful decorations would only demean it. We excul- 
pate our poet, however, from every meretricious fault of 
this kind. He is severely simple, and never departs from 
the propriety of his theme. Not only was his taste too 
strict to do otherwise, but the nature of a dramatic com- 
position was in some degree a protection against it. 
Riickert ventured further than this when he wrote a poem 
called “ The Life of Jesus”; a history of the Saviour in 
rhyme. It was received with disapprobation, as might 
have been expected. But the complaint made against it 
was that it was vapid, and not that it ran into any vi- 
cious excess. We might be sure that so earnest a man 
would avoid the offensive mistake, so common among us, 
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of dressing up the scenes of the sacred history with sen- 
timentalisms out of place, and tawdry accompaniments. 

The last work of our poet that we have seen is a new 
edition of his selected verses, published in 1847. From 
that we will offer two pieces as sufficiently characteristic, 
and which we had not before seen. The first is 


BETHLEHEM AND GOLGOTHA. 


In Bethlehem he first arose, 
From whom we draw our true life’s breath ; 
And Golgotha at last he chose, 

Where his cross broke the power of Death. 

I wandered from the Western strand, 
Through strange scenes of the Morning-Land ; 
But naught so great did I survey 

As Bethlehem and Golgotha. 

The ancient wonders of the world 
Here rose aloft, — the mighty Seven ; — 
How was their transient glory hurled 
To earth before the Might of Heaven ! 

In passing, I could see and tell 
How all their pride to ruin fell; 
There stood, in quiet Gloria, 
But Bethlehem and Golgotha. 
Cease, Pyramids of Egypt, cease ! 
The toil that built you never gave 
The faintest thought of Death’s great peace, — 
°T was but the darkness of a grave. 
Ye Sphinxes, in colossal stone ! 
The riddle Life an unread one 
Ye left ; — the answer found its way 
Through Bethlehem and Golgotha. 
O Rocknabad, earth-paradise, 
Of all Shiraz the sweetest flower ! 
Ye Indian sea-coasts, breathing spice, 
Where groves of palms in beauty tower ; — 
I see o’er all your sunny plains 
The step of Death leave sable stains. 
Look up! There comes a deathless ray 
From Bethlehem and Golgotha. 
Thou Caaba! black stone of the waste, 
At which the feet of half our race 
Yet stumble. Stand, now, proudly braced 
Beneath thy crescent’s waning shine ! 
The moon before the sun grows dim. 
Thou art shattered by the sign of Him, 
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The conquering Prince: “ Victoria!” 
Shout Bethlehem and Golgotha. 
O Thou, who in a shepherd-stable 
An infant willingly hast lain, 
And through the cross’s pain wert able 
To give the victory over pain! 
To pride the manger seems disgrace, 
The cross a vile, unworthy place ;— 
But what shall bring this pride down? Say! 
*T is Bethlehem and Golgotha. 

The Magi Kings went forth to see 
The Shepherd Stock, the Paschal Lamb ; 
And to the cross on Calvary 
The pilgrimage of nations came. 
Amidst the battle’s stormy toss, 

All flew to splinters — but the Cross ; 
As East and West encamping lay 
Round Bethlehem and Golgotha. 

O, march we not in martial band, 

But with the Spirit’s flag unfurled ! 
Let us subdue the Holy Land 

As Christ himself subdued the world. 
Let beams of light on every side 

Fly, like Apostles, far and wide, 

Till all men catch the beams that play 
O’er Bethlehem and Golgotha. 

With pilgrim staff and scallop-shell 
Through Eastern climes I sought to roam ; — 
This counsel have I found to tell, 
Brought from my travels to my home : 
With staff and scallop do not crave 
To see Christ’s cradle and his grave. 
Turn inward: there in clearest day 
View Bethlehem and Golgotha. 

O heart! what helps it, that the knee 
Upon his natal spot is bended ? 

What helps it, reverently to see 

The grave from which he soon ascended ? 
Let him within thee find his birth ; 

And do thou die to things of earth, 

And live Him ; — let this be for aye 

Thy Bethlehem and Golgotha. 


The last extract that we shall make will illustrate fur- 
ther, not only one of our poet’s favorite forms of thought, 
but his fondness for-the same rhyme frequently oan 
In one of his “ Gazelles,” translated in Mr. Brooks’s “Ger- 
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man Lyric Poets,” the leading rhyme recurs more than 


twelve times. 


In The Old Man’s Song, cited above, as 


well as in the piece immediately preceding, the recur- 


rence is almost as frequent. 


MIDNIGHT. 


At still midnight 
I raise my sight 
To gaze upon the sky. 
No star of all on high 
Is shining bright, 
At still midnight. 
At still midnight 
My thoughts invite 
A look into the dark. 
I see no cheerful spark 


One single pulse of smart 
Throbs full and tight 
At still midnight. 

At still midnight 
I fight the fight 
Of all thy woes, O man ! 
But settle it ne’er can, 
With all my might, 
At still midnight. 

At still midnight 








Of mental light 
At still midnight. 
At still midnight 
I do not slight 
The measured beats of my 
heart ; 


I yield up quite 

To Thee the whole control, 
O ruling hand and soul! 
Thou watchest right 

At still midnight. 


N. Le F. 





NOTE TO ART. IV. IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


Tue author of the ** Outlines of a System of Mechanical Phi- 
losophy,” beliving that the review of his book in the last number 
of the Christian Examiner may create in sume minds an im- 
pression against his theories, apart from their truth or falsity, 
asks the insertion of the following note. 

New theories have always been opposed by those who have 
devoted their lives to the teaching of the standard hypotheses. 
The proposed change, because it is a change, without reference 
to its character, has always been denounced. ‘There is not one 
instance of progress in science which has not been stoutly re- 
sisted. ‘The cultivators of science, indeed, permit additions and 
minor changes, but never encourage any speculations which en- 
danger the foundation of their scientific faith. And it is curi- 
ous to observe, that the attack upon new theories is ever of the 
same tone and character. They who question established opin- 
ions are denounced as “ lacking modesty, courtesy, and good 
temper,” and “as incompetent in learning and talents” to write 
on such subjects. 


39 * 
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Of course, then, the theories of the “* Outlines,” true or false, 
would receive this treatment. The author had no reason to sup- 
pose that a teacher of the established scientific theories would 
at once become a convert to his speculations. He had no reason 
to expect that he would be considered by the reviewer as com- 
petent in learning and talents to question the received theories. 
A knowledge of human nature shows that the very fact of his 
placing his mind in antagonism to the reviewer’s would give to 
the reviewer the impression that he was arrogant, and lacked 
modesty and courtesy. Calling to mind these principles, the in- 
telligent reader will pass by the general declamation of the article 
against scientific sceptics, its sneers and sarcasms, as what was 
to be expected, and as not in the least affecting the questions 
at issue. 

The intelligent reader will also call to mind, that the reviewer 
is a man of great scientific attainments, that he has devoted his 
life to this branch of learning, and that his system, like those 
which preceded it, is fortified by general belief that his theories 
have been supported by the talents of many truly great men, — 
and that, on the other hand, the new theories have been wrought 
upon by one mind only, and that they are presented merely in 
a rough outline. The author might be right in his philosophy, 
and yet appear altogether unsound when the whole strength of 
scientific talent and scientific learning is brought to bear upon 
his statements. But he does not complain of the strength of the 
arguments used against him. 

There is, however, one serious misstatement of a position 
taken in the ‘ Outlines,” to which he wishes particularly to call 
attention in this note,—a misstatement arising probably from a 
misconception of the author’s ideas, from a hasty reading of the 
passage in question. The reviewer asserts that the statement 
in regard to the decrease of areas on page twenty-one of the 


“Outlines” is ‘ geometrically false.” Undoubtedly it so ap- . 


peared to him. But the idea intended to be conveyed by the 
words used, and which actually was conveyed to other minds, is 
geometrically true, not in the opinion of the author alone, but 
as decided by competent mathematical authority 
We ought not to intrude any further on the courtesy of the 
editors. We ask that general declamation against scientific 
sceptics, general charges of arrogance and discourtesy, sneers, 
and sarcasm, applied to a class or an individual, which make up 
a large proportion of the pages of the article, may not prejudice 
the reader against our theories. What there is of argument in 
favor of the established theories and against our spe eculations, 
we honestly believe we shall be able to meet. 
S. E. C. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





Historical Commentaries on the State of Christianity during the 
first Three Hundred and Twenty-five Years from the Chris- 
tian Era: being a Translation of ** The Commentaries on the 
Affairs of the ‘Christians before the Time of Constantine the 
Great,” by Joun Laurence von Mosueim, D. D., late Chan- 
cellor of the University of Gottingen. In two volumes, 
Vol. I. translated from the original Latin by Robert Srupiey 
Viva, Esq., F. S. A. Vol. Il. translated, and both volumes 
edited, by James Murpocx, D.D. New York. 1851. 2 vols. 
Svo. 


Tue original work here translated — De Rebus Christianorum 
ante Constantinum Commentarii — was published at Helmstadt 
in 1753, and, so far as we know, it has never been reprinted. Its 
merit has been generally acknowledged. It is one of the most 
valuable productions of the learned and candid Dr. Mosheim. 

In 1813, Mr. Vidal published a translation of a portion of the 
book (London, 2 vols. 8vo), and in 1837 that of another part 
(London, 1 vol. 8vo). Mr. Vidal’s version is in general accu- 
rate, but hasty. Dr. Murdock reprints the first two volumes of his 
predecessor’s work, only correcting his typographical errors and 
altering the form of the notes; and then himself translates the 
remainder of the original work of Mosheim. 

What is the value of the original work here offered to the pub- 
lic a hundred years after its first publication? In 1753 it repre- 
sented the most advanced point of historical investigation on this 
subject ; but since that time much has been written, in general, on 
this important period of history, and some obscure matters have 
been cleared up; some new documents have been brought to 
light, and a good many special treatises have been written on the 
different subjects which Dr. Mosheim has discussed. Still these 
Commentaries retain their value, for there is no one book ade- 
quate to take their place. Yet, of course, the book by no means 
bears the same relation to historical science now that it did a hun- 
dred years ago. Some of Mosheim’s opinions may now be con- 
sidered obsolete ; ; many of the authors he refers to are forgotten, 
and new celebrities of a day have taken their place, soon also 
to pass away. ‘The fact that the work has not been reprinted at 
home for a century, shows that it is not there thought to be quite 
up to the wants of the times. Yet the American scholar, to 
whom the works of Mosheim’s successors are all unknown, may 
well rejoice that this book is now made accessible to him. 
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How has the translation been executed? Dr. Murdock is so 
well known for his varied, accurate, and profound learning in 
ecclesiastical history, for his modesty, diligence, and fairness, and 
for the literary conscientiousness, so rare amongst American schol- 
ars, with which he prepares every thing that he sends to the press, 
that it is hardly necessary to say the work is done faithfully and 
well. ‘The style of the original is a little stiff, — for Mosheim 
wrote it in academic Latin, not in his mother-tongue; and 
though Dr. Murdock has rendered the text as freely as he could, 
we still feel that we are reading a translation, and that of an orig- 
inal which is not quite natural and easy. Here and there we 
have compared the version with the text, finding it faithful and 
clear, literal enough for accuracy, and free enough for comfort 
to the reader. Now and then a trifling mistake occurs: the eyes 
wandered, or the writer nodded, perhaps. ‘Thus, for example 
(Vol. Il. p. 91), Dr. Murdock speaks of ‘* Laurence, the Roman 
deacon, famous among the martyrs, who is said to have been 
roasted to death by a slow fire.” Dr. Mosheim says, ‘* Lauren- 
tius, celebris ille inter martyres diaconus Romanus lento igne 
urtus.” Ferunt occurs in the previous line, and is limited to 
Sixtus, of whom it is correctly translated that ‘* he is said to have 
been crucified.” But this is the only considerable error that we 
have noticed in the passages we have compared with the original. 

We only regret that the laborious and learned translator has 
not enriched his work with such notes as he added to his edition 
of the Ecclesiastical History ; then it would be as complete a 
manual for the middle of the nineteenth century, as it once was 
for the eighteenth. 





Glossarium Media et Infime Latinitatis conditum a Caroto 
Durresneé Domino Du Caner, auctum a Monachis Ordinis S. 
Benedicti, cum Supplementis integris D. P. Carpenrertt et 
Additamentis Adelungii et Aliorum digessit G. A. L. Hen- 


SCHEL. Parisiis: Excudebant Fermin Didot Fratres, ete. 
1840-1850. T7Tvols. 4to. 


Tue Messrs. Didot seem to be the most enterprising printers 
in the world. They publish the Greek classics in a convenient 
and cheap form; they publish the new and splendid Greek 
Thesaurus, with the valuable additions of modern scholarship, 
not to mention their great services in reprinting other works, and 
bringing new ones before the public. 

Du Cange’s Glossary has long been difficult to obtain, and a 
desideratum with all students of the Middle Ages. The lawyer, 
the theologian, and the historian equally require it. No one of 
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the previous editions is complete. The publishers wished to pre- 
sent a new edition, complete and perfect as possible, and with 
such additions as the science of the times seemed to demand. 
They engaged the services of Mr. Henschel as the editor of the 
work. He is a German by birth, but long a resident at Paris, 
and has a profound acquaintance with the archeology of the 
modern languages of Europe, especially the Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, German, Dutch, and English. He is modest, 
learned, and accurate, a competent man to edit this work, 
which has done honor to the learning of the French nation. It 
is a little remarkable, that we are indebted to France for our 
most valuable lexicons of the Greek and Latin languages. Rob- 
ert Stephens published his Thesaurus Lingue Latine in 1531 - 2; 
Henry Stephens his Thesaurus Grace Lingue in 1572, now in 
process of republication; Du Cange his Glossarium Latinitatis 
in 1678, and his Glossarium Media et Infime Grecitatis in 1688. 
St. Palaye’s Glossaire de l’ Ancienne Langue Francaise still sleeps 
in manuscript, one-and-sixty volumes thick. ‘The French Acad- 
emy is yet in labor with its new monstrous Dictionnaire Histo- 
rique. 

We have not space to examine this edition of Du Cange so 
minutely as we would ghadly do, but will content ourselves with 
naming its contents, and making one or two remarks upon the 
work. 

I. Vols. I.— VI. contain the Glossary, with the additions of 
the former editors, and the additions and corrections of Mr. 
Henschel, which are numerous and valuable. The contributions 
of these various authors are carefully marked, so that the reader 
sees at once what is from Du Cange, what from Carpenter, and 
what from Henschel. 

II. Vol. VII. contains the following matters : — 

The Publishers’ Preface ; a critical notice of the various ear- 
lier editions of the Glossary, by M. Pardessus; the Eloge on M. 
Du Cange; a list of his works ; and an account of the inaugura- 
tion of his statue at Amiens, his native place, in 1849, two hun- 
dred and forty years after his birth. 

Then follows the Glossaire Francais. This is abundantly 
enriched by the labors of Mr. Henschel. Every column shows 
marks of his successful diligence. 

Next come the Extraits des Observations sur I’ Histoire de 
Saint Louis, escrite par Jean Sire de Joinville, — explanations 
of technical terms, and other difficult words in this work, by Du 
Cange himself. 

Then follow Indices to the great Glossary itself, of the authors, 
of the anonymous works, of the manuscripts referred to, and 
of all the various classes of legal and ecclesiastical documents ; 
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an Index of the authors or works corrected by Du Cange. 
Then come forty Indices of the various matters treated of in the 
Glossary. Art, Science, Literature, Magic, Metals, Medicine, 
and Money, all have their places. There is then a Supplement, 
with a separate paging, which contains Du Cange’s Dissertations 
sur [ Histoire de Saint Louis, thirty in number; the Disser- 
tatio de Imperatorum Constantinopolitanorum Numismatibus, 
illustrated with numerous engravings ; Scaliger’s Expositio Con 
stantini Numismatis Argentei ; and Freher’s Sapphirus Con- 
stantit Exposita. 

Mr. Henschel has made many and important additions to the 
Glossaire Francais. We are not competent to say how complete 
it is in its present condition. ‘The Latin Glossary is as complete 
as we can reasonably expect such a work to be. Yet a little 
reading in medizval !aw-books of England, for example, brings 
one acquainted with words which you vainly seek for in Du 
Cange. 

In the Acta Sanctorum we occasionally find a word which the 
Dictionary still lacks. 

The present edition is a great improvement over all its prede- 
cessors, and, we trust, will be thankfully received by the learned 
of the New World as well as the Old. 





Glossaire Nautique, Repertoire Polyglotte de Termes de Masine 
Anciens et Modernes, par A. Jat, Auteur de l’Archéologie 
Navale, et du Virgilius Nauticus. Paris : Firmin Didot Fréres, 
1848. 1 vol. 4to. pp. 1592. 


TuE title-page of the above work bears date 1848; the print- 
ing, indeed, commenced that year, but was not finished until the 
25th of May, 1850. ‘The book has been before the public but a 
short time; only a few copies have as yet reached America. 
It is a work of great labor, and great value. The author aims to 
give an account and definition of all the nautical terms in the 
following languages: — The French, Greek (ancient and mod- 
ern), Latin, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Catalonian, Basque ; 
the Icelandic, Greenlandic, Anglo-Saxon, English, German, Dan- 
ish, Swedish, and Dutch; the Turkish, Russian, Dalmatian, 
Illyrian, and Wallachian ; the Maltese, ‘Arabian, and Hindo; 
the languages of Polynesia, the Lascar, and the Chinese. Not 
content with this, he aims to give all the nautical terms in the 
local dialects, such as the Genoese, the Venetian, Neapolitan, 
and the Corsican, the dialect of Bas-Bretagne, of Languedoc, 
Provence, and Gascony.. 

It was in 1831 that he conceived the scheme of this Glossary, 
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but he first produced a work on Naval Archeology (Archéolo- 
gie Navale, publiée par Ordre du Roi. Paris, 1840, 2 vols., 
8vo), and then began the present work. It was thought at first 
that six years would be sufficient for the undertaking, but it has 
consumed ten. No reader will be surprised, except at the short- 
ness of the time. ‘The author read immensely in printed books 
relating to maritime affairs in all languages, voyages, maritime 
laws, Coutumes, &c.; then he explored the manuscript treas- 
ures of Paris, Normandy, Brittany, Marseilles, Geneva, Milan, 
Genoa, Florence, Rome, Ancona, and Naples. He went to It- 
aly twice to gain information, twice to Malta, once to Greece, 
Constantinople, and the Danube. He visited Dalmatian and 
Russian ships, as well as Turkish and Greek, to learn the 
names of nautical affairs. He was industrious as a Jesuit and 
enthusiastic as a fanatical missionary of the Mormons; then he 
studied documents from the Middle Ages, for he will not be satis- 
fied unless he has all the words that ever were in the languages 
above named. He complains touchingly that he had not four or 
five years more to study the languages of the North of Europe 
to make his book still more complete ; but for that he must travel 
to Holland, England, Denmark, Sweden, and even Russia. He 
was too poor for that! He lays all previous glossators under 
contribution, and models his work on Du Cange and Noah Web- 
ster, — both of whom he duly praises. 





A History of the Town of Union, in the County of Lincoln, 
Maine, to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century ; with a Fam- 
ily Register of the Settlers before the Year 1800, and of their 
Descendants. By Joun Lanepon Sistey, Member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. ‘FE minimis maxima.” 
Boston : Benjamin B. Mussey & Co. 1851. 12mo. pp. xii. 
and 540. 


THE motto which the author has appropriately placed on the 
title-page of his work is strikingly illustrated in the mere publi- 
cation of such a volume on such a subject, though it was evi- 
dently intended to point in quite a different direction. A coun- 
try town, whose population has not yet reached 2,000, and 
which dates back but three quarters of a century for its first set- 
tlement, would seem to furnish but few materials for the histo- 
rian; and a pamphlet of fifty or sixty pages would, ordinarily, 
be sufficient to contain all that could be said about it, by almost 
any writer. But Mr. Sibley has not been content to write a com- 
mon or superficial history of his native town. Every thing re- 
lating to the place and its inhabitants seemed to him worthy of 
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thorough investigation and faithful record. He appears to have 
entered upon his willing task with enthusiasm, and he has ac- 
complished it with great success. ‘The very many persons who 
have had occasion to consult the author on historical subjects, 
whilst performing his official duties in the Library of Harvard 
College, and the still larger number who have noticed the scru- 
pulous fidelity and unsparing efforts which he has repeatedly be- 
stowed on the dry but highly important Triennial Catalogue, will 
feel assured of the thoroughness of his researches and of the gen- 
eral accuracy of his statements. The inhabitants of Union may 
with truth assert, that they now possess a more full and complete 
history from the beginning, than has ever before been written of 
any other town. ‘The minuteness of the details is wonderful. 
As an instance of this we may mention that, in the chapter on 
population, we have the name and age, on the first day of June, 
1850, of every man, woman, and child in the town, with figures 
to indicate the neighborhood and locality of the different families. 
In the same chapter the respective birthplaces of those inhabit- 
ants who were not born in the State of Maine are stated ; the 
number of farmers and mechanics is given; and also of the 
blind, the insane, the idiots, and the paupers. Almost every 
thing pertaining to the affairs of the town is related with equal 
minuteness. Of course, there are many things in the volume, 
which, although highly important and interesting to the inhabit- 
ants of Union, have only a local value. But, besides these, there 
is a considerable portion relating to the ecclesiastical and educa- 
tional affairs, the manners and customs of the people, and the dif- 
ficulties and struggles of the early settlers, which is of general 
interest. It is from such particular and elaborate, though unpre- 
tending, accounts as Mr. Sibley has given of the country church, 
the village school, the town-meeting, the military muster, etc., 
that the student of history is to catch the true spirit of former 
times. Had we space, we should gladly enlarge on several sub- 
jects suggested by the perusal of this volume, and have furnished 
extracts which would do the author more justice than our brief 
remarks. 


Literary Reminiscences ; from the Autobiography of an English 
Opium-Eater. ‘By 'THomas De Quincey. In two volumes. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 1851. 16mo. pp. 366, 
337. 


TuesE volumes are partly autobiographical and partly critical. 
They present some incidental notices of Mr. De Quincey’s per- 
sonal history; but they mainly have reference to the distin- 
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guished literary men with whom he was brought in contact dur- 
ing his long residence at Grasmere. Among these, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Southey hold the most prominent position, 
and much the largest space is devoted to them. ‘There are also 
two pleasant chapters relating to Charles Lamb, and reminiscen- 
ces of Sir Humphrey Davy, Mr. Roscoe, William Godwin, 
Charles Loyd, Walking Stewart, as he was called, Mrs. Grant 
of Laggan, Miss Elizabeth Smith, and others of lesser note, in- 
terspersed with anecdotes illustrating the habits and feelings of 
the inhabitants of the mountainous districts in the North of Eng- 
land. Perhaps the most interesting portions of the work are 
those treating of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Lamb. The ear- 
lier chapters are, however, all written in a more genial vein than 
the latter portions. Indeed, a very great inequality is discover- 
able in the work; and there are some needless repetitions. 
These defects are doubtless attributable to the fact, that its con- 
tents were originally written at different periods, and also, we be- 
lieve, for different periodicals. 

Some of the more unamiable traits of Mr. De Quincey’s char- 
acter are likewise brought into notice in the volumes before us. 
From the peculiar constitution of his mind, and perhaps, also, from 
the habits of his early life and his success in overcoming those 
habits, he is apt to be narrow and positive. In truth, his intense 
self-consciousness, if it were not grounded upon such vast stores 
of learning, would be simply ridiculous, as in any view it is suf- 
ficiently painful. It is exceedingly difficult for him to conceive 
the possibility of his committing a mistake, or that any one can 
understand a subject as well as himself. Of John Locke, for in- 
stance, he speaks in the most supercilious manner, and per- 
versely undervalues the philosophy of that great and powerful 
thinker. ‘This, however, may arise in some degree from his dis- 
like of Locke’s politics. Mr. De Quincey is himself a Tory of 
no very mild stamp ; and whenever he has occasion to speak of 
the Whigs his partisanship becomes clearly apparent. ‘To the 
same general reason we are disposed to attribute a part of the 
vehemence which marks his attacks on Addison in the otherwise 
splendid papers upon Shakspeare and Pope, originally printed in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. In speaking of Wordsworth, the 
tendency of Mr. De Quincey’s remarks is to exalt his poetry at 
the expense of his personal character, which is represented as 
hard, arrogant, ungenerous, and one-sided. His poetry, on the 
other hand, is extolled in the highest terms of praise and admi- 
ration. For our own part, we are not among those who are pre- 


pared to admit the validity of Wordsworth’s claims to the posi- 

tion as a poet to which his friends think him entitled, while his 

personal character hardly appears to us so unamiable as it is rep- 
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resented by Mr. De Quincey. It is clear from what our author 
himself says, that, in drawing Wordsworth’s character, he was 
smarting under the recollection of what he regarded as personal 
insults. So, too, in speaking of Coleridge’s wife, the remembrance 
of old grievances comes up to give point to his sarcasms. But 
in writing of Charles Lamb, nearly all that is written indicates 
kindness and. good feeling ; and those delightful chapters, with 
the introductory chapter on his Literary Novitiate, and the curi- 
ous chapter in literary history on Walladmor, would be sufficient 
in themselves to create a large popularity for the volumes. Nor 
should we be surprised if they were the most popular of Mr. De 
Quincey’s works which have hitherto been reprinted. 

If we were writing a review of these volumes we should feel 
constrained to animadvert at some length upon our author’s de- 
fence of duelling in the last chapter; but in a brief notice we 
can only express our entire dissent from his views. A single ex- 
tract will show what those views are; and it is not easy to see 
how a more complete reductio ad absurdum of his argument 
could be made than is offered in his own language. Speaking 
of duelling he says: ‘‘The actual basis upon which reposes 
the security of us all, the peace of our wives and our daughters, 
and our own immunity from the vilest degradations under their 
eyes, is the necessity, known to every gentleman, of answering 
for his outrages in a way which strips him of all unfair advanta- 
ges, except one (which is not often possessed), which places the 
weak upon a level with the strong, and the quiet citizen upon a 
level with the military adventurer, or the ruffian of the gambling- 
house.”’ In other words, our personal security, and ‘‘ the peace of 
our wives and our daughters,” depend on the practice of duel- 
ling. That a man of Mr. De Quincey’s extraordinary intellectual 
powers should entertain such a notion indicates a strange idiosyn- 
crasy. 

With these remarks we take leave of Mr. De Quincey’s works 
for the present, hoping that Mr. Fields, who has edited the series 
thus far in a manner deserving the highest commendation, will 
continue to give us still more of these eloquent and striking pro- 
ductions. 





A Book of Romances, Lyrics, and Songs. By Bayarp Taytor. 
Boston : Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 1852. 16mo. pp. 155. 


Mr. Taytor, though still a young man, has obtained a consid- 
able degree of popularity. He first became known by the pub- 
lication of a very entertaining book of European travels, called 
‘‘ Views Afoot,” which passed through several editions. Since 
then he has published a volume of ballads and other poems 
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under the title of “ Rhymes of Travel,” showing a marked im- 
provement over his previous work, and two volumes of personal 
observations in California, entitled ** El Dorado.”” The volume 
before us consists mostly of pieces which are now printed for the 
first time ; but a few have appeared in the various periodicals 
to which he has been a frequent contributor. They are of vari- 
ous degrees of merit, and display an easy versification, a moder- 
ate fancy, and a winning tenderness of feeling. The principal 
poem in the collection is called “ Mon-da-Min, or the Romance 
of Maize,” and is founded on an Indian legend narrated by Mr. 
Schoolcraft. The story itself is much more simple and beauti- 
ful than most Indian fancies, and is very gracefully versified. 
The other pieces which strike us most favorably are Hylas, 
Manuela, Adrift, The Two Visions, and some of the small poems. 
It is, however, in ballad poetry that our author succeeds best ; 
and we trust that we shall again hear from him in that path, or 
in a fresh volume of travels, —the fruit of his present wander- 
ings in the Old World. 





1, Fleming and Tibbins’s French Dictionary abridged, with 
Tables of the Verbs, by Cuartes Picot. Edited by J. Dosson. 
Philadelphia: E.H. Butler & Co. 1851. 12mo. pp. xxviii. 
and 724. 

2. The Serial and Oral Method of Teaching Languages ; adapt- 
ed to the French. By L. Manesca. Philadelphia : Thomas, 
Cowperthwait, & Co. 1851. 12mo. pp. xxviii. and 535. 

3. French Reader. By thesame. 1851. 12mo. pp. 286 and 26. 


THESE are text-books of very great merit. The Dictionary is 
by far the most complete within our knowledge, containing a 
large number of technical, colloquial, and newly coined words, 
such as we meet in French books of the day, and are usually 
compelled to interpret by analogy or conjecture. Manesca’s 
father was the author of the Ollendorf method, which the son 
has embodied with judgment and skill in his first book, and to 
the further development of which the second is happily adapted. 





Cicero on the Immortality of the Soul, with English Notes. 
By Tuomas Cuase, Tutor in Harvard College. Cambridge : 
Published by John Bartlett. 1851. 16mo. pp. 225. 


Tus book contains every thing written by Cicero directly upon 
death and the survival of the soul, — writings of remarkable per- 
spicuity, elevation, and elegance, and on a theme of transcen- 
dent interest. The editor has also collected here nearly all the 
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incidental allusions to the subject of immortality to be found in the 
voluminous works of the splendid Roman. A few such passages, 
however, we miss; for instance, the close of the first oration 
against Catiline. ‘Tum tu Jupiter,...hunc et hujus socios 
.+.. ternis suppliciis vivos mortuosque mactabis.” The ad- 
mirable and copious notes, drawn from the best sources, and the 
excellent Introduction, furnished by Mr. Chase, reveal a clear and 
discriminating judgment, purity of rhetorical taste, and choice 
and abundant critical information. They are alike a credit to 
the young editor, and a favor to the student. 





Memoir of Edward Bickersteth. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 2vols. 12mo. pp. 398, 409. 


WE have read these volumes, and thereat take to ourselves a 
considerable share of credit; for although prefaced by an intro- 
duction from the elegant pen of Dr. Ting, they are more repulsive 
than attractive. They have few graces of style to recommend 
them, and none of the fervors of a poetic spirit. They are vi- 
tiated from beginning to end by a narrow orthodoxy, and abound 
in almost every page with the expletives and cant phrases of a sect. 

And yet we have read the book with profit. Few works bet- 
ter show what a devout, earnest, self-forgetting, and self-devoted 
spirit may do; how much asingle man, without superior original 
gifts, by his own energies, unaided except from above, never 
diverted, never suffered to relax, but consecrated to one great 
object, may accomplish. Mr. Bickersteth was a shrewd man 
and of an indomitable spirit, and in this view he takes a foremost 
rank among the Evangelical ministers and reformers of the age. 
In his sphere, he went along with the Buxtons of our own and 
the Baxters of Puritan times. His name has become associated 
with all the great social and religious movements of the day, 
and his memory is held dear by a large body of Evangelical 
churchmen in England and our own country. 

He was born in Westmoreland, in 1786, and in early youth 
placed in the office of a solicitor in London, with the design of 
being educated as a lawyer. Here he displayed the same traits 
which distinguished him through his long life. We see him thus 
entering on a course of rigid religious discipline which he never 
relinquished, and of active charity which became more varied 
and grew with his course. At length he finds that he has mistaken 
his profession, that his sympathy, tastes, and habits all point to 
the Christian ministry. He renounces the business of the office, 
begins life again, enters upon a preparation for the ministry, 
and at length, at the age of twenty-nine, assumes the duties of 
his new profession. But scarcely has he been ordained when he 
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is appointed to select the missionary stations in Africa, and after 
some months’ absence, and performing an acceptable service for 
the society by whom he is employed, he returns, and for fifteen 
years is employed in fravelling from town to town through the 
counties of England, and communicates wherever he goes a por- 
tion of his own burning zeal. He is at length settled over a parish 
in Walton, in performing the parochial labors of which, and in pub- 
lic agencies, and in attending missionary meetings, far and near, 
he spends the remainder of his days, if with strength abated, at 
least with zeal unimpaired. He died at the age of sixty-three, 
leaving behind him a number of useful works on practical relig- 
ion, and a position of moral authority and influence which has 
won for him lasting honor and gratitude in the Christian Church. 





General History of the Christian Religion and Church: from 
the German of Dr. Aucustus Neanver. Translated from the 
last Edition. By Josep Torrey, Professor of Moral and 
Intellectual Philosophy in the University of Vermont. Vol- 
ume Fourth. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1851. 8vo. 
pp. 651. 


We feel under very great obligations to the accomplished 
translator of this work for his persevering labor in a task to which 
but few of our German scholars would be equal. He gives 
us reason to hope that we shall yet have the work complete, ac- 
cording to Neander’s first and unchanged purpose, which was to 
bring the history down to the times of the Reformation. This is 
incomparably the best history of the Christian Church that has 
ever appeared. The thorough scholarship of the author, his em- 
inent fidelity, his life-long devotion to studies which presented 
his theme under all its relations, his freedom from all unworthy 
biases, and the childlike simplicity of his character, all quali- 
fied him for his work. 

The present volume, which contains the fifth volume of the 
original, and gives us all which had appeared in print up to the 
time of the author’s death, embraces topics of high interest in all 
the bearings of the one great theme, — historical, biographical, 
controversial, devotional, political, and personal. ‘The wildest 
romance, the intensest interest of tragedy, alternate with dry 
scholastic topics. As we glance over the volume, preparatory 
to its thorough perusal, we say to ourselves, How strange a 
thing is the history of the Christian Church! How precious is 
that Gospel, the power and beauty of which can illuminate the 
sad and melancholy annals of the follies and sins of ages, while 
it utters a holy comment upon all that has transpired in connec- 
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tion with its own patient struggles to bless its friends and its 
foes ! 





Discourses and Essays on Theological and Speculative Topics. 
By Rev. StrerHen Fartey. Boston: Office of the “* Christian 
Register.” 1851. 12mo. pp. 400. 


. Wirntn the same hour our eye fell upon this volume and 
upon the announcement of the decease of its author. While he 
lay upon his death-bed, an affectionate daughter wrote down at 
his dictation a paragraph of the Preface, which, with a modest 
appeal to the patronage of the public, introduces the volume to a 
kindly reception. The author had his full share in life’s trials, 
and he bore them with Christian meekness. During his settle- 
ment as a pastor, his views were those in which he had been 
educated, — Calvinistic; and, like many of his contemporaries, he 
worked his own way to the light of the simple Gospel. A Scrip- 
ture motto introduces each of the Essays in his volume. These 
are written in a simple style, and with that directness and force 
of statement which befit the familiar themes of which they treat, 
— the great religious topics of thought and popular instruction as 
drawn from the Bible. We hope that the work will find a wel- 
come among those who knew the author, and who sympathized 
with him under his burdens. Many of our readers will recog- 
ize in the volume some pieces which they have perused in 
years gone by in the columns of the “ Christian Register.” 





Scenes and Legends of the North of Scotland. By Hucu Mit- 
LER. [rom the Second London Edition. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 1851. 12mo. pp. 436. 


We have been informed — we know not whether on good au- 
thority — that Mr. Miller was not anxious that this collection of 
his early writings should appear again. If this be true, he may 
have thought that his proud reputation as a man of science would 
not be advanced by drawing any attention to himself as a story- 
teller and a gatherer of traditions. In such a fancy he would 
be under a mistake. We believe the present delightful volume 
will win him a host of new readers. There is no country in the 
world which has such materials for interesting narratives of the 
kind here presented as Scotland. Rich in the lore of the heart, 
in all domestic incidents, in all wild legends, in all devout expe- 
riences and enterprises, as well as in many themes which lack 
the consecrating element, is that old land of the North. We 
advise the lovers of these rural, household, and mountainous 
scenes to possess themselves of Mr. Miller’s charming volume. 
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The Literature and the Literary Men of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By Asranam Mizts, A. M., Author of Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, &c. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1851. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 576, 598. 


TuE value of these two formidable volumes will depend upon 
the size and extent of the library into which they may ask admis- 
sion. They will serve the purposes of a biographical dictionary 
of authors, and of a compend of literary extracts, and, so far, 
they will be of service to a large class of readers. They have 
no higher value, however, on the score of original criticism or 
more extensive research. Why the compiler has not, in express 
terms, acknowledged the amount of his indebtedness to the great 
work of Chambers (from which he has taken, without credit, 
scores of pages), we are at a loss to conceive. He could not 
suppose that the fact would pass unnoticed, and if he expected 
that his readers would take for granted so free a use of the 
labors of another, Mr. Mills must have contented himself with 
looking for a very moderate award to his own work. 

The volumes contain forty-six lectures. Biography, history, 
criticism, and extracts, selected according to the compiler’s taste 
and judgment, contribute to their contents. These will afford to 
readers of limited information a sufficiently copious treatment of 
the great theme which would not be exhausted by a hundred 
volumes. 





The History of the Restoration of Monarchy in France. By 
AtpHonse DE Lamartine. Vol. I. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1851. 12mo. pp. 530. 


THE same mental qualities which would render Lamartine in- 
competent to write a sober history of a rational people, and of an 
ordinarily conducted series of events in the development of 
human fortunes, admirably fit him to write about France and the 
French, during the last half-century. His skill is marvellously 
suited to his themes and his materials. His brilliant style, his 
pictorial language, his command of metaphor, his gifts in the un- 
derstanding and appreciation of such characters as he has to de- 
lineate, have enabled him to write about the recent fortunes of 
his own land, just as they ought to be written about. He now 
proposes to write the history of both Restorations. So far he has 
done well. Here we have Napoleon, Alexander, the Count d’Ar- 
tois, Louis the Eighteenth, Talleyrand, and the Duke d’Enghien, 
all drawn to the life, with confident judgments passed upon 
them, and occasionally the revelation of a secret which we are to 
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receive on the author’s credit. Lamartine says that he wrote his 
portrait of Marie Louise in her presence. His description of 
Nanoleon’s personal appearance is graphic and unreserved. 
We wait with considerable curiosity the subsequent pages of the 
ragi-comical history of the ‘ volatile people.” 





Rule and Misrule of the English in America. By the Author 
of ‘*Sam Slick, the Clock-Maker.” New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1851. 12mo. pp. 379. 


THERE is a defiant spirit, a sort of recklessness in assertion, 
and a wild sweep of censorious judgment shown in this volume, 
which abate largely from the character which it seeks to de- 
serve, as a judicious and fair essay upon a very pregnant theme. 
Judge Haliburton proceeds upon an idea which has been fre- 
quently advanced, and to authenticate which a formidable array 
of facts may be adduced. He maintains that the New England 
colonies always proceeded, in civil and ecclesiastical matters, as 
if they were, from the very beginning, independent of the mother 
country. So far as plausible pretensions were needed to cover 
this rebellious temper, when it would have been perilous to ex- 
hibit it openly, he is ready to show how easily they were assumed, 
and how successfully they deceived the authorities at home. To 
the blindness of Old England, when sharp sight would have been 
of service, and to an obstinate wilfulness when her eyes were 
partially opened, Judge Haliburton attributes the loss of her 
American colonies. 





Episodes of Insect Life. By Acueta Domestica, M. E. S. 
New York: J. 8. Redfield. 1851. 3 vols. S8vo. pp. 320, 
326, 432. 


TuE press has not made us a richer present through the whole 
year, than in giving usa fac-simile reprint of the English edition 
of these three most charming and delightful volumes. The author- 
ess, who takes the name of the *“* House Cricket,” must have in 
her composition the elements of a most genial nature. She has 
here arrayed the wonderful little creatures which we call “ in- 
sects”’ in all the artificial draperies of our human conventionalities, 
besides making a marvellously ingenious use of their own natural 
wealth of dress in the enrobings of their little frames. No one 
can pass the most insignificant insect unobserved, after having 
read these volumes, or fail to have some quaint moral or some 
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fanciful conceit start up in his mind in connection with their 
characteristic shapes and habits. Nor can any one feel sure 
that any thing advanced in these volumes is exaggerated, or un- 
true in substance. Who knows but that God has made these 
little creatures to be our monitors and our satirists? We most 
heartily commend these volumes to our readers, for their wealth 
of wisdom, as well as for their ingenuity of fancy. The volumes 
treat, respectively, of the insects of spring, summer, and autumn, 
and the morals which come from them will add new counsels to 
the rich instruction of the changing year. 





The Life of John Sterling. By Tuomas Cartyte. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1851. 12mo. pp. 344. 


Joun STERLING was known, in life, to a small circle of admiring 
friends, among whom was Carlyle, as a man of an amiable and 
genial nature, not gifted or profound. There was no remarkable 
circumstance attending his brief career. For a short time he 
was a curate in the English church, and was one of that brother- 
hood in his profession whose sad confessions have been pub- 
lished, as giving their testimony to a state of mind, whether 
healthful or morbid, which was left unsatisfied by any form of 
Christian faith that relies upon the integrity of its historical 
records. We cannot but think that all these men have labored 
under a spiritual hypochondria, and that they have mingled their 
own “ inarticulate groanings,” and their exaggerated sensibilities, 
with the statement of the actual difficulties which invest revealed 
religion. Sterling was but thirty-eight years old when he died. 
He committed to two friends, Archdeacon Hare and Thomas 
Carlyle, his literary character and his printed works. Dr. Hare 
edited a collection of these writings, and prefixed to them a Me- 
moir of the author, which fully satisfied our own idea of what 
friendship and fidelity to truth demanded of him. Some friends 
of Sterling, Carlyle among them, with, of course, better means 
of judging than we can have, thought otherwise. Hence this 
second Memoir. Its author, in phrases every way becoming and 
respectful towards his clerical co-executor, affirms that he made 
too much of Sterling’s heresy, representing it as too large an ele- 
ment in the man and in his life, and so has failed to delineate the 
image of his being. We are glad that any reason or motive 
could be found for another Memoir, seeing that it was to be 
written by Carlyle, and is what it is. We do not think that Car- 
lyle has gone to the other extreme, in his view of the bias of Dr. 
Hare’s Memoir. Repeating what we have already expressed, 
that an exaggerated and unreasonable degree of importance has 
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been ascribed to the idiosyncrasies of the class to which Sterling 
belonged, we must say that we have read this book with delight. 
Its pages are highly engaging. If there were nothing in it beside 
the description of that clouded oracle, the mind of Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge, the book would be valuable. That part of it is 


inimitable in its raciness, its humor, and its wise and just appre- 
ciation. 





Mutterings and Musings of an Invalid. New York: John 8S. 
Taylor. 1851. 12mo. pp. 281. 


A pysPEpTic stomach is certainly no enemy to thought, 
though the workings and shapings of the mind’s thought 
under that abnormal condition of the body are apt to have a 
very peculiar character of their own. While our young philoso- 
phers, male and female, feel that they have upon their spirits the 
duty of solving the problem of the universe, and of reconciling 
the jarring discords of the social state, and to that end utter their 
cries and their despair in books, we see not why dyspeptic stom- 
achs may not seek relief in print. The book before us does 
in fact show that the right or privilege has been claimed. The 
author is grimly resolute in his “ self-revelations.” His morbid 
utterances are relieved, as were his feelings, by occasional gleams 
of hope and healthfulness. His pages are not without wisdom. 
They are crowded with terse and vigorous sentences, and prove 
a reflecting mind and a philosophic nature. Were it not for an 
edifying thought, and a submissive sentiment tinged with relig- 
ious trust, here and there, we should censure some of the darker 
meditations of the volume. 





The Christian’s Daily Treasury: a Religious Exercise for 
every Day in the Year. By Exsenezer Tempre, Author of 
“The Domestic Altar,” etc. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
1851. 12mo. pp. 4382. 


Tats volume has already proved itself a welcome and edifying 
companion for the private hours of religious culture. It aims 
to be wholly Scriptural, and free from all sectarian bias. Under 
each day in the year a passage of Scripture is selected, and fol- 
lowed by a page — less or more — of leading suggestions, to de- 
velop and apply its instruction. ‘These are in the manner of 
what is called the skeleton of a sermon, so that preachers and 
heads of families, who wish for such aids to their own thought, 
will find most efficient help in Mr. Temple’s work. 
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A Wreath around the Cross: or Scripture Truths illustrated. 
By Rev. A. Morton Brown, Author of “ The Leader of the 
Lollards,” etc. With a Recommendatory Preface by JoHn 
AncGeELt James. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1851. 16mo. 
pp. 316. 


Tuis is another work similar in character to the above, though 
not so systematic and exhaustive. ‘The class of persons who 
need and who read such books is very numerous, and they de- 
mand a large supply. We are glad to see them furnished and 
appreciated. The improved tone and substance of such books 
show a marked progress towards the apprehension of the true 
vital element of religion. 





Our Campaign: or Thoughts on the Career of Life. By E. 
WincueEster Reynotps. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 
1851. 16mo. pp. 336. 


A text of Scripture, or a literary extract in prose or poetry, 
or a motto of his own, furnishes the author of this little volume 
with themes for sixteen essays. They embrace comments made 
in a right spirit, and in an earnest tone, upon the discipline and 


experience of human life, as presented by history and illuminated 
by the Gospel. 





Life in Varied Phases: Illustrated in a Series of Sketches. 
By Mrs. Carouine H. Butier. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, 
& Co. 1851. 12mo. pp. 288. 


THERE is a considerable range of a ready talent at observation 
and description in these stories. Some of them may be familiar, 
as having been already met with in separate publications. The 


volume will gratify those who love this mode of learning truth 
and finding amusement. 





Epitaphs from Copp’s Hill Burial-Ground, Boston, with Notes. 


By Tuomas Bripeman. Boston and Cambridge: J. Munroe & 
Co. 1851. 12mo. pp. 260. 


Common sense and wise legislation having so far succeeded as 
to prevent our city burial-grounds from becoming unwholesome 
nuisances, by the prohibition of any more interments in them, 
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except in tombs (an exception the privilege of which is now 
seldom used), the next step has been to guard those inclos- 
ures from outrage, and to beautify them. We are glad that Mr. 
Bridgman has undertaken the task, the first fruits of which we 
have before us. The inscriptions in the volume are prefaced 
with an historical introduction relating to the ancient cemetery, 
by John H. Sheppard, Esq., and followed by illustrative notes. 
We hope that Mr. Bridgman will be encouraged to pursue his 
labors, as he designs to do, if he has sufficient patronage, through 
the other burial-grounds of Boston, and those of the adjoining 
cities and towns. 





The Camel Hunt; a Narrative of Personal Adventure. By 
JosepH W. Fasens. Boston and Cambridge: J. Munroe & 
Co. 1851. 12mo. pp. 219. 


Atways trusting that the writers of books of this class now-a- 
days, when truth is really stranger than fiction, strictly abide by 
the laws of verity, we read their pages with confidence. In 
these times of far wandering and wild adventure, we expect to 
be instructed and amazed by the reports of travellers. Mr. 
Fabens has done his part by recording his experiences on sea 
and land in California and at Mogadore. 





Sketches of Boston, Past and Present, and of some few Places 
in its Vicinity. With One Hundred and Twenty Engrav- 
ings. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1851. 16mo. pp. 
246 and 112. 


WHILE we have noticed in this book a great many errors, 
most of them, however, in trivial matters, we are grateful to the 
publishers for presenting to us in its pages information which, so 
far as it was previously to be found in print, was scattered 
through many books. ‘There are more occasions for the use of 
such a volume than all persons are aware of, and its value de- 
pends upon its doing completely and accurately what it professes 
to do at all. We notice many mistakes in reference to the Bos- 
ton churches and their pastors, while there is no mention at all of 
the “Church of the Saviour,” Rev. R. C. Waterston. The 
most valuable and thorough portion of the volume is that which 
relates to Cambridge and Harvard College. 
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From the press of John Wilson & Son has appeared a volume 
of most elegant typographical appearance, and on paper of a 
sumptuous beauty, entitled, ‘‘ A History of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. By N. 1. Bowditch.” (S8vo. pp. 442.) Every 
thing relating to the origin, the growth, and the endowment of 
that noble institution, in both its branches, may be found in 
these pages. The wealth which has been bounteously bestowed 
by generous benefactors, united with the skill which has been de- 
voted to the relief of human suffering, has contributed to a great 
work of mercy, which has found an appropriate record in these 
pages. The volume is not published. 


Messrs. Ticknor, Reed, & Fields have published a second 
edition of Mrs. Lee’s admirable Memoirs of ir. Buckminster 
and his Son (12mo. pp. 492). The pleasure and instruction 
which this volume has already afforded to very many readers, 
are now likely to be extended to a still larger circle. ‘The pecu- 
liarly touching sketches and incidents which it contains give it a 
character of its own, one which makes for it a way to the heart. 
We have been pleased to notice the manner of its reception 
among various denominations of Christians. 

The same firm have published a fourth edition of James R. 
Lowell’s beautiful poem, * The Vision of Sir Launfal”; also 
two pretty story-books for children, illustrated by Billings, enti- 
tled, “Tales from Catland, for Little Kittens. By an old Tab- 
by” (16mo. pp. 114); and “Memoirs of a London Doll, 
written by herself. Edited by Mrs. Fairstar” (16mo. pp. 152). 


os 


Messrs. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. have published a new edi- 
tion of Rev. S. Judd’s popular story, ‘* Margaret ; a Tale of the 
Real and the Ideal.” It now appears in two volumes. Original 
alike in its theme, its characters, its descriptions, and in its style, 
while this work treats of human nature, it deals with some New 
England phases of it. Its good spirit and its racy tone have se- 
cured for it the approval of the critics. 


The Messrs. Harper have published, in a very handsome form, 
the second volume of the second division of Mr. Richard Hil- 
dreth’s History of the United States. We have now five vol- 
umes, and one more will complete the work. The volume be- 
fore us is devoted to the administrations of John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson. We think the author and the publishers 
have done wisely in dividing the work by the war of the Revolu- 
tion ; for while our colonial history has been treated with fidelity 
and power, and to general satisfaction, in a multitude of works, 


our subsequent history has not been submitted to a methodical 
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and comprehensive treatment. We defer the expression of an 
opinion, either in general terms or in particulars, concerning Mr. 
Hildreth’s labors, till we can deal with them in a complete form 
and with proper deliberation. 

The same publishers have issued ‘ Travels and Adventures 
in Mexico. By Wm. W. Carpenter, late of the United States 
Army.” (12mo. pp. 300.) ‘Together with some new particulars 
concerning the incidents of the war in Mexico, the author re- 
lates, with a skilful pen and with an air of verity, his own per- 
sonal adventures in foot-journeys of more than twenty-five hun- 
dred miles, with sketches of the country and its resources, and 
pictures of the people, their life and manners. 

From the same firm we have two more excellent text-books : 
** A Manual of Roman Antiquities, with Numerous Illustrations. 
By Charles Anthon, LL. D.”? (12mo. pp. 451); and “ The El- 
ements of Algebra, designed for Beginners. By Elias Loomis, 
M. A.” (12mo. pp. 260). Dr. Anthon has employed all the clas- 
sical studies of years, and has freely availed himself of the labors 
of others, in the composition of a compact and instructive vol- 
ume, which will admirably serve the purpose designed in it. Pro- 
fessor Loomis has an established reputation in his science which 
will insure a most favorable introduction for any work from his 
pen. He begins the volume before us with very simple lessons, 
und passes on to the most abstruse. 

The Messrs. Harper have undertaken a new edition, greatly 
improved and enlarged, of the series of volumes written some 
sixteen years ago by Jacob Abbott, and then very popular, under 
the titles of “ The Young Christian,” «The Corner-Stone,” and 
‘*The Way to do Good.” ‘The first of the series has already 
appeared, elegantly illustrated with engravings. 

From the same indefatigable firm we have ‘ Life in the Sand- 
wich Islands, or the Heart of the Pacific as it was and is. By 
Rev. Henry T. Cheever.” (12mo. pp. 355.) The facts and de- 
scriptions contained in this volume are exceedingly interesting, 
apart from its other contents. 

Lossing’s Field Book of the American Revolution has reached 
in publication the seventeenth number, and is most deservedly a 
great favorite with readers old and young. We may say the 
same of Harper’s Monthly Magazine, which for excellence and 
cheapness is the best publication of the kind for large classes of 
readers. 

We have seen twelve numbers of Mayhew’s work on London 
Labor and London Poor, now in process of publication by the 
Harpers. Its general plan we have already stated, and would 
again express our interest in it. 
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Messrs. C. S. Francis & Co. of New York have published in a 
very neat form the volume of Sermons by John James Tayler 
of Manchester, England, entitled “ Christian Aspects of Faith 
and Duty,” which we noticed in our last number. 





Our readers who wish to be well informed from month to 
month concerning the productions of the press at home and 
abroad, will do well to procure the Literary Advertiser, which is 
published in the middle of each month by Mr. C. B. Norton of 
New York, on an elegant sheet, at the price of one dollar a year. 


Under the title of ** Arvine’s Cyclopedia of Anecdotes of Liter- 
ature and the Fine Arts,” have appeared two numbers of a serial 
work, published by Messrs. Gould & Lincoln. A rich variety of 
interesting and instructive matter is offered in these pages, illus- 
trated with engravings. We commend the undertaking as de- 
serving of patronage, though we must say that the engravings are 
no addition to its attractions. 


Sermons on the Railroad Jubilee. 

Tue great Railroad Jubilee in Boston, on September 17th, 
18th, and 19th, called out, as do all occasions now which repre- 
sent our great political, social, civil, and commercial interests, 
appropriate sermons from many pulpits. ‘These, being for the 
most part written only to meet the passing excitement of the 
hour, never reach the press, but remain in manuscript. A few such 
occasional sermons, however, are printed, and often become valu- 
able years afterwards, as records of the age which produced 
them. Of the sermons called forth by the recent festival, we 
have seen in print the following : — A Discourse preached by Rev. 
Dr. Gannett of this city, on the Sunday before the Jubilee, ap- 
peared during the same week in the columns of the Boston Daily 
Transcript. In the Religious Magazine for October we have 
the sermon preached by Rev. F. D. Huntington, the editor of 
that monthly. The two discourses delivered in Hollis Street 
meeting-house, by the pastor, Rev. T. S. King, appear in the 
most elegant style of art from the press of John Wilson & Son. 
From the same press we have two discourses delivered in the 
First Congregational Meeting-House in Canton, Sept. 21 and 28, 
by the pastor, Robert P. Rogers. All these sermons are exam- 
ples of the freedom of range allowed to the modern pulpit. The 
freedom is used to edification, and the views presented in them 
will help to prove that the enterprise and material prosperity of 
the age are by no means necessarily injurious in their influ- 
ence upon moral and religious interests, but may be consecrated 
to the best good of us all. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


The London District Unitarian Society on Ministerial Exchanges.— 
We have heretofore informed our readers of the existence and the pur- 
poses of a society, composed of ministers and laymen of the Unitarian 
denomination in and around London, formed for mutual improvement 
and the advancement of our cause. We always peruse the accounts of 
its meetings with interest. ‘There is but the simplest kind of organiza- 
tion recognized in it; just enough to secure an orderly conduct of its 
meetings. Free fraternal discussions, social occasions, and courses of 
doctrinal lectures, have thus far proved its efficacy to answer the ends 
for which it was designed. At the fifth quarterly meeting of the soci- 
ety, held in London, August 20, the subject under discussion was, 
‘* Whether a more extended interchange of the pulpit services of minis- 
ters, in and about London, is desirable ?”’ 

Our brethren, and the members of our congregations in New England, 
who have been accustomed to very frequent pulpit exchanges, may not, 
perhaps, be aware how different, in this respect, is the custom that has 
prevailed among the Unitarians abroad. Here, our ministers in town 
and country have been in the habit of exchanging pulpit services on from 
one third to one half of the occasions of public worship. Our own opin- 
ion, in which, however, many brethren whose judgment we respect 
differ with us, is, that we have carried, and do carry, this business of 
‘* exchanges”’ too far. The tendency among us now is to curtail the 
number, and to compress the range of our ‘‘ exchanges,’’ and we think 
this tendency is, on the whole, in the right direction. 

Nothing like our system of ‘* exchanges’’ has ever prevailed in Eng- 
and. ‘The exceptions have been rare in which the minister failed to be 
in his own chapel, and to conduct the services. Year after year, some 
ministers, as we have been told, have stood in their places without look- 
ing for relief, and if they have found it at all, it has been through the 
chance presence of a ministerial friend, or upon some extra service for 
an especial occasion. Nor has this usage prevailed in England because 
of the distances between the localities of Unitarian chapels, or the time 
or expense which would have been involved in making an ‘‘ exchange.”’ 
We should think nothing of such distances as those which divide even 
the extreme limits of England. Boston and New York are several miles 
wider apart than are London and Paris even, but our brethren in New 
York or Brooklyn do not think that they are making any very exorbi- 
tant demand, when they ask an ‘‘ exchange ’’ with a brother in Boston. 
But the English Unitarians have been accustomed to look for the regular 
appearance of each minister in his own pulpit, and have eschewed that 
love of variety which a system of ‘‘exchanges’’ would imply. The 
English ministers who have visited us have carried home with them a 
report of our custom in this particular, and we have noticed, of late, 
many references to the matter in their periodicals. As the subject had 
been under discussion at a meeting of the Unitarian ministers, the Lon- 
don District Society thought there was no impropriety in the laymen 
taking a part in it. F 

The chairman of the meeting, James Yates, Esq., formerly a minis- 
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ter in Glasgow, referred to the usage among the Protestant ministers in 
Germany and France, by which a perfect system of ministerial exchan- 
ges was established; the arrangement being formally announced on 
printed cards, giving the place and the date where and when each of the 
associated pastors would preach. He approved of some such arrange- 
ment, or of the spirit of it, in England. 

The Rev. J. O. Squier read a paper on the subject, written fora Min- 
isters’ Conversation Meeting, in which he advocated a regular system of 
exchanges, and gave his reasons for it. ‘The Independents (Calvinistic 
Dissenters) had such a system in effect in their practice. Wesley laid 
so much stress upon ministerial exchanges, that he imposed the rule 
by which the ministers in his connection were limited to a three years’ 
occupancy of one pulpit. Mr. Squier suggested a plan, which admitted 
of an exchange by each minister on one Sunday ina month. ‘The Rev. 
PD. Davison objected strongly to any plan in the case. Mr. Preston, a 
layman, favored the plan. He thought it would greatly help to relieve 
three evils from which the Unitarians suffered in their best interests, 
It would tend to prevent that isolation and extreme independency among 
the sucieties, which were unfavorable to their prosperity ; it would lead 
them to think less of the mere instruction, and more of the worship, in 
the sanctuary ; and it would repress some of that hypercriticism by 
which pulpit discourses were judged. 

Several other speakers who took part in the discussion gave reasons 
for and against the measure proposed. ‘The arguments on either side 
are tuo obvious to need rehearsal. As might be supposed, the general 
conclusion was, that, while it would be wholly impracticable to attempt 
any specific plan for regular ministeria] exchanges, a certain number of 
them would be desirable and of good tendency. We notice that ata 
meeting held at Birkenhead, near Liverpool, on occasion of the completion 
of a new chapel there, in which the Rev. R. L. Carpenter is to minister, 
remarks were made upon the same subject. The Rev. James Martineau 
of Liverpool] gave as a reason why he could not yield to his own desire 
for exchanges, that he hada lecture during the hour preceding his morn- 
ing service, and aclass of young women to instruct after it ; Jabors which 
he could not well commit to another. It would appear from this state- 
ment that he is one of the most laborious of ministers, as well as one of 
the most gifted writers, in Great Britain. 





' The Catholic Defence Association. — The passage of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill in the English Parliament, by which the assumption of a 
territorial title by any other than a dignitary of the English Church is 
rendered a penal offence, has excited both the indignation and the open 
contempt of large numbers of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. A meet- 
ing was held in Dublin on the 19th of August, at which the ‘* Catholic 
Defence Association ’’ was formed, and some warm speeches were ut- 
tered. The Irish primate, Dr. Cullen, presided, but it was evident that 
he was not prepared to run the risk of much boastfulness. Irish rebel- 
lions, as experience has heretofore proved, are not much to be dreaded on 
the score of the heroism which they may call forth, when the time comes 
for exchanging bluster and plotting for deeds and blows. And lawsuits 
against Irish rebels have also proved, that whatever evasion and timid- 
ity and the eating of one’s own words can avail towards averting the 
legal penalty will always be fully tasked, at the expense of true manli- 
ness. Cardinal Wiseman was too wise, as were also some other of the 
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Roman priests and prelates of England and Ireland, to give their pres- 
ence to the aforesaid meeting, though his Eminence sent a letter, 
which means little or nothing, according as it is interpreted. Our last 
accounts mentioned, as a matter of rumor, that. prosecutions would at 
once be instituted under the new bill, and that the penalty for its infraec- 
tion would be unflinchingly inflicted. 

Dr. Cullen enlarged most plaintively upon the English oppression of 
Treland, but he forgot to mention the fifty millions of dollars which Prot- 
estant England gave, in charity, to relieve the distress of Papal Ireland. 
Dr. Ullathorne, who, we believe, was the only Romanist bishop from 
England that attended the meeting, had an eye towards an easy way of 
paying the penalty of £100 for taking his territorial title. He said he 
was prepared to go to gaol, but that he had come to the conclusion that 
it would not be right for him to use the purse which had been confided 
to him for the support of religion. But if his spiritual children in Bir- 
mingham felt the want of their pastor, it would be no acquiescence in 
the penal act, but a strong protest against it, for them to raise a fund, by 
a penny subscription, for his liberation. A shrewd suggestion. ‘The 


Rev. Dr. Cahill, who writes from the Catholic College at Londonderry, 
thus utters himself : — 


* But, fellow-countrymen, England shall not have every thing her own 
way. Weare now forming a society such as has never been seen in Ireland 
before. \t will be a society fairly embodying the mind and the heart and 
the service of every man, woman, and child in the kingdom, and we shall 
live and die in defence of the decision of this new and glorious, and, with 
the blessing of God, successful association. Depend upon it, that England 
has sapped her own foundations. Depend upon it, that France is not set- 
tiled, and that France owes England a grudge which never will or can be 
forgiven. There is not one Frenchman, or one Frenchwoman, or one French 
child, who would not dance with frantic joy at the glorious idea of having an 
opportunity, before they die, of burying their eager swords, and plunging their 
ervisoned French steel, in the inmost heart of every man bearing the hated 
name of Englishman. Therefore keep up your courage, and wait your op- 
portunity in a strictly legal attitude, and England will very soon be in your 
power We shall now demand perfect equality with our oppressors, we 
shall demand the complete annihilation of the temporalities of the Protes- 
tant Church, and I tell you we shall have all England at our back; we shall 
have the moral support of Europe, and of the civilized world.” 


These atrocious sentiments, boldly uttered, may be allowed to pass 
for what they will be worth in the minds of all calm observers of what 
appears to be a very threatening strife. Dr. Cahill seems, at least, to 
rely on a remarkable shortness of memory on the part of the Irish, as to 
the efficiency of the French aid afforded in the Irish Rebellion, when 
France had not so much business of her own to attend to as she has now. 





Christianity in India. — A meeting of a very interesting character had 
been held in Calcutta, just before the date of our last advices. As it 
is one in a series of incidents, which, within the last two or three years, 
have recognized the presence of Christianity in heathen lands, and its ac- 
tive antagonism with other religions, to much more purpose than all sim- 
ilar facts ‘of two score years previously, we have thought it worthy of 
peculiar notice. ‘The occasion was no less than that of a convention of 
orthodox Hindoos, held-in Calcutta, the object of which was to devise 
some means for resisting the steadily advancing encroachments of Chris- 
tian missionaries. * ‘The meeting was freely opened to all who wished to 
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attend. Reporters were present, and were allowed to take down the 
resolutions and the speeches. ‘These were printed, in full, in the Eng- 
lish newspapers in India, and the debates, with the various comments of 
the different jeurnals upon the subject, have been reprinted in a pam- 
phlet. The main point under discussion was, whether the existing 
severe conditions, on which alone an apostate Hindoo, or convert to 
Christianity by baptism, could be restored to his former religion and fel- 
Jowship, might be relaxed. ‘The present mode of purification requires, 
for the restoration of the apostate, that he should wander as an ascetic 
for forty-eight years, and submit to other hard conditions, the severity 
of which is such as virtually to forbid any real restoration. We do not 
know, indeed, whether any one ever undertook to comply with these 
terms. ‘They operate equally well for Hindoism and Christianity. 

The chairman of the meeting — which was under the control of the 
most rigid and anti-liberal party — was Raja Radhakunta Deb. He 
opened the proceedings by inquiring into the objects of the party which 
had summoned them together. ‘The spokesman of the party announced, 
that they had been greatly troubled by the recent conversions to Chris- 
tianity, and that it was evident that a strong and zealous movement must 
be made to resist the progress of the work of conversion through the 
missionaries. ‘The only practical expedient that occurred was, to mollify 
the terms of purification, and thus to win back the converts. In the 
course of his remarks, he ventured to abuse the missionaries, and was 
rebuked by the chairman, who said that they were acting only under a 
sense of duty. A discussion then ensued, as to an attempt to prevent 
the young from learning English, and it was agreed by all that this 
would be absurd and useless. One speaker said that it would be better 
to do without English knowledge, than to risk the orthodoxy of their 
families, But he was answered, that, ‘* if English did not lead to heaven, 
it did to wealth.”’ 

The question to be submitted to the Pundits was then read aloud, as 
follows : — ‘‘ If a Hindoo forfeits the privileges of his caste and religion, 
by partaking of forbidden food, and frequenting places and observing 
practices in contravention of the injunctions of the Shasters, knowingly 
and deliberately ; and if he afterwards express his contrition, and prays 
to be restored to his privileges, can he not be entitled to perform the 
ceremony of absolution, and thereby procure redemption!’ A very 
large majority of the assembled Pundits at once answered in the affirma- 
tive. But the final decision does not rest with them. ‘The question 
must be submitted to the most learned men in different parts of the coun- 
try. ‘The chairman announced that the Maharajah of Nuddea, the ora- 
cle of Bengal, was in favor of that decision. ‘The milder form of abso- 
lution proposed requires ‘‘ the presentation of some hundred kine, and 
some kahuns of cowries, to the Brahmins.’’ ‘The cows may be com- 
pounded for at their ancient trifling value “ in the golden age, before the 
beef-eating English conquered the country.’’ ‘The money fine is small, 
and is to be graduated by the rank of the re-convert. 

The Bombay Guardian doubts whether the resolutions adopted at Cal- 
cutta will be approved by the Brahmins in the other presidencies. The 
same paper suggests that this liberal Hindoo measure may favor hy- 
pocrisy ; as some professed converts may now be induced nominally to 
adopt Christianity, without feeling that they sever themselves eternally 
from their old faith, and, after having sold themselves to the missiona- 
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ries, may still make profitable terms with the Brahmins. This fear is 
already so far entertained by the missionaries, as to lead them to refuse 
many who daily apply for baptism. Still, the whole aspect of the move- 
ment is promising. ‘The true issue is between a pure Gospel and a de- 
crepit superstition. 





Autumnal Convention of Unitarians at Portsmouth, N. H. — The title 
of ‘* Convention,’’ applied to the annual Autumn gathering of mem- 
bers of the Unitarian denomination, might mislead many persons as to 
the purpose of the meetings, and seem but poorly warranted by the 
method of their organization or the nature and results of the business 
done at them. Only two modes of organizing and conducting the as- 
semblages of members of a religious denomination are possible. The 
one is that which is adopted in Episcopal conventions, where there are 
rigid rules and established canons to be followed, and where the business 
proceeds by orderly routine, and admits of an authoritative issue, how- 
ever much of open contention or of smothered dissent may be found 
among the members. ‘lhe other mode of conducting a religious denom- 
inational convention is that which we have adopted, in which the organ- 
ization is barely sufficient to serve the purpose of the meeting, and the 
utmost freedom of debate that the proprieties of the case allow is ad- 
mitted, and no results are aimed at which shall fetter conscience, opin- 
ion, or ecclesiastical liberty. The latter course will often give our 
meetings the aspect of an aimless, purposeless assembly, but they will 
never seem to be discordant, if for no other reason than that they are 
not expected to be harmonious, in the ecclesiastical sense of the word. 
This method of ours is Jikewise favorable to all the social and fraternal 
enjoyments of the occasion. The only anomaly in our meetings here- 
tofore has been, the introduction and passage of resolutions, by which 
the absent as well as the present are more or less committed. ‘This 
nuisance is now precluded. 

The weather during the three days of the assemblage at Portsmouth, 
October 7th, 8th, and 9th, was the glory of our year, the softest and 
richest portion of the brief Indian summer. ‘The hospitality of the cit- 
izens — not confined to the members of our own body there — was of 
the most generous character. ‘The opening services were held in the 
Stone Church of the South Parish (Rev. A. P. Peabody’s) on the 
evening of ‘l'uesday, the 7th, the beautiful edifice being filled in every 
part. ‘The discourse, by Rev. Thomas T. Stone of Salem, was of an 
eminently devotional and spiritual tone, admirably suited to induce the 
best frame of mind for the whole season which was to keep us together. 
His text was 2 Corinthians iv. 10, latter clause. 

A meeting for conference and prayer was held at an early hour on 
Wednesday morning, and at 9 o’clock the Convention was organized by 
the choice of the following officers: Rev. Dr. Nichols of Portland, 
Me., as President. Rev. Dr. Parkman of Boston, Barnabas Bates, 
Esq. of New York, and Rev. Mr. Cole of Hallowell, Me., as Vice- 
Presidents. Rev. Mr. Bond of Dover, N. H., and Rev. Mr. Willson 
of Grafton, as Secretaries. ‘The President offered prayer, and made 
some introductory remarks, after which Deacon Foster, in a most felici- 
tous manner, welcomed the assembled guests. 


The Business Committee had proposed the following topics for dis- 
cussion : — 
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1. Theological Education, — its True Standard, and the best Means 
of promoting it. 

2. The Religious Education of the Young, — Christian Nurture, 
and the Ordinances in their relation to Christian Nurture. 

3. Social Reforms, — What are the Christian means of advancing 
them ! 


4. Christian Union, — Are there satisfactory signs of its increase, and 


what are the grounds of hope for it! 

The discussions of the two days were principally confined to the first 
two topics, taken in their widest bearings and relations, with the inci- 
dental suggestions which they called up, and occasionally reaching to 
the fourth topic. ‘The third subject was not discussed. 

The names of the brethren whose voices were heard in the debates, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, were as follows: The Moderator, Dr. 
Nichols, Brigham of Taunton, Allen of Bangor, Gannett of Boston, 
Hedge and Hall of Providence, Hill and Hale of Worcester, Bellows of 
New York, Muzzey of Cambridge, Ellis of Charlestown, S. Greele, 
Esq. of Boston, Judd of Augusta, Waterston of Boston, Farley of 
Brooklyn, Hon. S. Hoar of Concord, Osgood of Cohasset, Pierpont of 
Medford, Holland of East Cambridge, G. W. Warren, Esq. of Boston, 
Judge White of Salem, Palfrey of Belfast, Burton of Boston, Harring- 
ton of Hartford, Thayer of Beverly, and Hon. A. Fearing of ‘Boston. 

A discourse was preached on Wednesday evening by Rev. F. D. 
Huntington of Boston, from Phil. iii 3. After the evening services in 
the church a Levee was given by the women of the society in Con- 
gress Hall, which was the scene of true Christian hospitality and pure 
happiness. 

When the hour drew near for the dispersion of the Convention, a 
proper acknowledgment was made for the kindness which the guests 
had received in Portsmouth, and the Rev. A. P. Peabody gave expres- 
sion to reciprocal feelings of regard. 

The only measure of the Convention in the nature of business was 
the choice of a committee (consisting of Rev. Drs. Parkman, Gannett, 
Young, and Hill, Hon. D. A. White, G. B. Emerson, Esq., and Rev. 
G. E. Ellis), to consider what measures, if any, can be taken, for the 
further promotion of theological education at Cambridge, or else- 
where, with full powers to fill vacancies in the Committee, and to act in 
the premises as their best judgment may direct. 

Many of the remarks made in the Convention had reference to the 
claims of theological education at the present day. It was generally 
felt that the institution at Cambridge, which our generous Jaymen had 
founded and endowed, deserved from us warmer sympathy and increased 
support. The arduous labors of the two Professors demand for them 
the aid of another instructor. There are stil] some delicate and difficult 
considerations involved in the subject. The embarrassing relations 
which the School holds to the College, and through the College to the 
legislative authority of the State, check the liberality of the friends of 
the institution, alienate from it the interest of many, and may be in- 
creased in time to come by contingencies which we have no occasion to 
specify here.. If it be in the power of the Committee to procure added 
funds for the School, and to suggest any wise and just course by which 
certain existing embarrassments may be relieved, and certain possible 
contingencies be averted, we shall rejoice in their success. 
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While attending our conventions, the thought has often been in our 
mind that there is among us a tendency to regret, and even censure, 
the natural results of the exercise of that spiritual and mental liberty 
which was our first claim against the whole world of dogmatists. We 
see among us what we call great varieties of opinion. Should we not 
rather call them varieties in the expression or manifestation of the emo- 
tional elements of our nature, depending upon mental idiosyncrasies, 
upon different depths and ranges of speculative insight, and upon the , 
hues cast over our conceptions or delineations of Scriptural truth from 
Our various intimacies with religious books or religious persons? ‘There 
certainly is a large amount of the material and aliment of religious 
views and opinions, which has not been exclusively appropriated by any 
class of Christians. We long ago silenced the absurd pretension that 
certain phrases or words, whether Scriptural or conventional, had been 
so fondly employed by the so-called Orthodox, as to have passed into 
their exclusive possession. We claimed the right to use any such 
phrases or words, with the meaning — whether the same or different — 
which we believed attached to them. Why should we not have our free 
range also amid the themes and speculations, the shadings of opinions, 
and the materials even of an individual eclecticism presented to us by 
the whole realm of Christian theology, with its substratum of dogma 
and its atmosphere of mysticism! We certainly must look for variety 
of result when we open such a field, and set every mind at large in it. 

Nor was there any thing in the position assumed by our predecessors 
in the Unitarian controversy which defined at all points a complete sys- 
tem of theology for us, —a system which holds us to its rigid mainte- 
nance. Weare faithful in our allegiance to essential Unitarianism, when 
we take our stand upon some four or five great points of doctrine, which 
are at issue between us and Trinitarians. The ground on which we 
claim Milton, Newton, Locke, and Clarke as Unitarians, will not permit 
us to multiply the doctrines or open questions on which a man must 
commit himself in order to bear our party name. ‘The points contested 
in our great issue were few, and though as far as they went they were 
paramount and vital, yet even in them there was left a range for diver- 
sity of opinion, as to their just apprehension in idea, and their exact 
statement in words, while there lay outside of them a large field of un- 
contested territory, which no Christian denomination could presume to 
monopolize. Simple Unitarianism is not committed to the belief or to 
the denial of the preéxistence of Christ; nor to any dogmatic view of 
the whole signification and effect of the Christian ordinances; nor to 
any positive construction of the terms of Christian symbolism; nor to 
any tone, didactic, rhetorical, mystic, or transcendental, in which the joys 
of the believer or the visions of the dreamer are to be spoken. We 
suppose, indeed, that our hymn-books are no unfair exponents of our 
theological freedom, of our committal on some points, and of our perfect 
freedom on others to range over the whole field of Christian doctrine, 
sentiment, and fancy. 

This being our own understanding of the amount and the terms of 
our sectarianism, and of the extent of our committal to any thing like 
a religious system, we expect to find great variety of opinion in our body. 
This variety of opinion always has attached to us. It prevented from 
the very beginning the assumption of any sectarian name among us ; 
for the name Unitarian was rather given than taken, rather imputed 
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than claimed. It prevented, it always has prevented, we believe that it 
always will prevent, the complete success of any organized association 
designed to include all who are really Unitarians. We are perfectly 
reconciled to this condition ; we would not alter it if we might. 

But now comes up the question, Have the few but paramount and 
vital points of doctrine, which from the first were assumed and main- 
tained by Unitarians, lost their hold upon our convictions or our alle- 
giance ! Have we any semi-T'rinitarianism (we have tried three times 
before we could write the word for the printer; we trust we shal] not 
have to speak it in the day of account), — have we any semi-Calvinism 
among us? Do the excursions which some of our brethren make into 
ecclesiology, which others make into Bushnellism, which others still 
make into mysticism, betoken any disloyalty to our early doctrinal ban- 
ner? We think not. Whatever other objections we may have to any 
*“ developments ’’ of this sort among our brethren, we have yet to 
learn of any disavowal of the essential principles of Unitarianism. 

We certainly have no objection to a wise and generous eclecticism, but 
we are concerned that any one who makes it his method to pick and 
choose from all existing systems should pick and choose the best. 
There is a kind of eclecticism which we do not applaud. We can 
scarce define it better than by calling to mind the Irish speculator in the 
relics of martyrs. At atime when a thumb-bone or a tooth brought a 
great price, this ingenious eclectic went about offering for sale the jaw- 
bone of All-Saints. The jaw-bone, for theological purposes, is one of 
the least valuable elements, even in eclecticism. In the religious journals 
of the two parties which constitute the Congregational body in New 
England, we read much that indicates what in general terms may be 
ealled a Unitarian tendency in the Orthodox, and an Orthodox tendency 
in the Unitarian. Yet after we have endeavored with our best ability to 
appreciate the exact amount of approximation which any members of 
either party have made towards the other, we certainly do not find that 
any concessions of importance have been made on our side. In the 
mean while, we are more confused and mystified than enlightened by 
such developments on both sides. As we read the religious papers and 
many of the occasional discourses of the Unitarian and Trinitarian Con- 
gregationalists, we see a dissatisfaction with the dogmatic forms of their 
respective doctrinal tenets, an uneasy spirit, and a straining after some 
new hypothesis, or some different statement of doctrinal formulas. But 
when we look for results, or ask what after all comes of these specula- 
tions, we find a mountain of rhetoric to a grain of intelligible truth of a 
new sort. ; 

It is not to be wondered at that we should have among ourselves some 

‘* tendencies ’’ answering to those which are manifested by our Orthodox 
brethren. However much or little significance we may attribute to the 
brisk word-fencing, the brilliant rhetoric, and the ingenious exaggeration 
of trifling distinctions, which abound in the recent pamphlets of Profes- 
sor Park and in some of Dr. Bushnell’s productions, the authors insist 
upon it that they have not departed, by a hair’s breadth, from the old 
standard of Trinitarian Orthodoxy. If this be true, then they give us, 
after all, nothing but rhetorical flourishes where we think we are to 
have mental protests against old notions, and prophetic announcements 
of new views. ‘l'hat there has been something of the same sort of rhe- 
torical skil] exhibited among us in declaring old Unitarianism to be effete 
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and lifeless, and in uttering the promise of some new fashionings of doc- 
trinal belief, we will not deny. But something more than a combina- 
tion of rhetoric, smoke, and moonshine is essential for the statement and 
defence of any one great doctrine of faith; to say nothing of how much 
else is needed in the development of a new system of doctrine, which pro- 
ceeds upon the supposed falsity of all existing systems, and claims the high 
honor of freshness, and of an entirely Scriptural and Christian sanction, 
for itself. We are not inclined to exalt any passing ‘* development,’’ or 
any lucubration of the superficial theologians of the present day, into a 
cause of alarm, or to regard it as deserving of an elaborate examination. 
The conditions by which any doctrinal system, new or old, may claim 
to receive a patient and sustained attention, have been well established 
before our day. When a Christian scholar, after the manner of the old 
theologians, like Ames or Cudworth, or Edwards or Priestley, sits 
down to his great task, and, with a thorough review of the field before 
him, and an assiduous and comprehensive study of truth in the Bible and 
out of the Bible, aims to develop the Divine method, and to set it forth 
in formulas of faith, he has a claim upon the respectful regard of all 
Christian ministers. But when, amid the incessant demands now made 
upon brethren to please and edify with their pens, to indite editorials, 
to give forth criticisms, or to produce an occasional sermon, when, un- 
der this pressure upon their minds, they have to address other minds all 
unsettled and undecided, it is not to be expected that there will be per- 
fect consistency or very thorough instruction in their productions. Still 
less can we look for much novelty in the statement or development of 
Scriptural truth. We have been preceded by a race of hard students 
and deep thinkers. Every conceivable shade and shaping of theological 
opinion has been anticipated. ‘The great fundamental theories and dis- 
tinctive points of belief, to a choice between the acceptance or rejection 
of which we must for the most part confine ourselves, have been well 
defined. The obscurity of words, or their gradual change of significa- 
tion, will afford materials for much seeming diversity of opinion among 
those who are skilled in words ; but new ideas, new doctrines, new sys- 
tems of faith, which shall at the same time approach nearer te the sub- 
stance of the old Gospel, will be very rare. 





Installations. — Rev. Wittiam O. Wuirte, late of West Newton, 
was installed as pastor of the Congregational Church at Keene, N. H., 
on Wednesday, October 1. The services on the occasion were as fol- 
lows : — Introductory Prayer by Rev. Mr. Crosby of Charlestown, N.H.; 
Selections from Scripture by Rev. O. B. Frothingham af Salem; Ser- 
mon by Rev. J. H. Morison of Milton; Prayer of Installation by Rev. 
Dr. Gannett of Boston ; Charge by Rev. Dr. Leonard of Dublin, N. H.; 
Fellowship of the Churches by Rev. Mr. Tilden of Walpole, N. H.; 
Address to the Society by Rev. F. D. Huntington of Boston ; Conclud- 
ing Prayer by Rev. EK. E. Hale of Worcester. 

Rev. Freperick W. Hou.anp, late General Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, was installed as pastor of the Unitarian 
Church at East Camprinee, on Sunday evening, October 12. The De- 
votional Exercises were by Rev. Messrs. Calvin Lincoln and F. D. 
Huntington of Boston; Rev. F. T. Gray of Boston read Selections from 
the Scriptures; Rev. Dr. Gannett of Boston preached the Sermon ; and 
Rev. G. E. Ellis of Charlestown addressed the Society. 
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